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INTRODUCTION. 


"HEADER,  again  Indulgently  excuse 

•"    The  humble  flight  of  my  poor  modest  rniua  ; 

Who  fain  would  bring,  in  true,  if  halting  lays, 

To  worthy  friends  the  tribute  of  her  praise. 

First,  I  would  thank  all  those  who  kindly  smiled, 

When  with  my  pan  I  former  hours  beguiled  ; 

And  breathe  a  hope  that  some  may  now  approve 

This  little  sketch, — my  latest  work  of  love  ; 

Record  of  wanderings  over  land  and  sea, 

And  pleasures  tasted,  ne'er  forgot  to  be  ; 

But  even  now  enjoyed,  with  equal  zest, 

Through  memory's  power,  as  when  they  were  posses'd. 

Most  grateful  thanks  I  gladly  would  convey 
To  those  who  cheer'd  each  hardship  on  the  way. 
In  fancy's  teeming  eye,  I  often  view 
The  ship  Moravian  and  her  gallant  crew, 
Good  CAPTAIN  GRAHAM,  with  his  worthy  baud 
Of  Officers  who  knew  how  to  command  ; 
The  jolly  Steward,  who  o'er  Life's  Ocean  glides, 
As  blithely  as  his  ship  the  wave  divides  ; 
The  Purser,  just,  yet  kind  in  use  of  power, 
And  just  the  one  to  cheer  a  lonesome  hour  ; 
For  many  such,  my  gratitude  is  due, 
HEATLEY  and  MATHERS,  to  none  more  than  you. 
Bear  with  me,  reader,  whilst  I  add  a  word, 
Of  things  not  less  essential, — bed  and  board  ; 
Oh  !  for  each  requisite  that  trouble  saves, 
Each  want  supplied  that  poor  frail  Nature  craves, 
If  e'er  again  I  cross  that  stormy  sea, 
Good  ship,  Moravian,  let  me  sail  in  thee  ! 

The  voyage  done,  the  Atlantic's  sullen  roar, 
Exchanged  for  the  Canadian  rugged  shore  ; 
Bleak  looked  the  pine  woods  with  their  snowy  crests, 
But  kindly  hearts  beat  warm  in  human  breasts ! 
Of  their  keen  welcome,  bright  remembrance  warms. 
Still  warms  my  heart,     Ah  !  in  these  mountain  farms, 


And  backwood  homesteads,  oft'  we  find  a  race, 
Possessed  of  hospitality's  true  grace, 
Sincerity,  (too  often  unallied 
With  the  rich  banquet  in  saloons  of  pride.) 

Good-bye,  kind  souls,  kind  DUXBUBT,  farewell ! 
Between  us  now,  what  miles  of  ocean  swell ! 
Yet  many  a  time  my  happiest  musings  roam 
To  the  dear  inmates  of  thy  western  home. 
And  others,  too,  have  oft'  my  grateful  thought 
Whom  chance  of  travel  into  contact  brought. 
Like  music  sweet,  linger  in  memory's  chords, 
HARDMAN  and  PLATT  are  now  dear  household  words. 
Not  less  fair  OPBXSIIAW  of  ' '  Ballard  Vale" 
Cousin  in  blood,  but  more  in  friendship's  pale, 
The  EWINGS  of  "  New  York", — long  may  they  live  ! 
Their  wonted  hospitality  to  give  ! 
From  that  great  city  in  whose  lap  were  hurled. 
The  science,  art  and  treasures  of  the  world ; 
From  scenes  of  splendour,  and  from  friendship's  sway 
Almost  too  soon  the  Caspian  steamed  away, 
Almost  too  soon  I'd  shaken  parting  hand, 
With  CAPTAIN  TROCKS    and  his  staunch  faithful  band; 
Who  bore  me  to,  where  yet  I  longed  to  be, 
The  homely  scenes  which  still  I  longed  to  see. 

Now  safely  moored,  awhile  in  port  I  rest, 
With  faithful  wife,  and  prattling  children  blest, 
And  trim  my  bark  for  future  travels  new ; 
Till  which,  friends,  all,  and,  reader  kind,  ADIEU. 


PREFACE . 


\T^HE  following  cursory  jottings  of  a  most  interesting 
Flying  Visit  to  the  Great  Continent  of  America 
were  not  intended  for  publication  in  pamphlet  form  ; 
but,  through  the  kindness  of  my  late  Employer,  MB. 
W.  I\  TILLOTSON,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  to  my  most 
intimate  friends  this  memento  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
Trip  across  the  Atlantic,  trusting  that  the  same  ties  of 
friendship  will  ever  exist  between  them  and 
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CHAPTER    I. 

But  how  the  subject  theme  may  ganp, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sanjj, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

LEAVE    BOLTOS.—  AKH1VE    LIVERPOOL. — SET   SAIL. — 
ARRIVE   AT   MOVILLE. 

A  TRIP  TO  A^JEPacA  !  These  few  words  lightly  spoken  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  thought  of  at  intervals  since  that 
time,  resulted  in  a  most  pleasant  and  interesting  flying 
visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  adequately  describe  the  scenes 
through  which  I  passed,  but  I  will  content  myself  with 
simply  giving  my  own  impressions  of  what  I  saw,  and 
leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own  ideas  regarding  them. 

In  these  days  of  steamships,  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
is  not  the  formidable  affair  it  was  in  days  gone  by,  when 
a  sailing  vessel  would  be  thought  lucky  if  it  arrived  at 
the  Western  World  within  28  days.  Additional  improve- 
ment has  also  taken  place  in  steamship  companies'  ar- 
rangements.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  go  to  Liverpool 
to  provide  yourselves  with  tickets  or  seek  for  information. 
All  this  can  now  be  arranged  in  Boltou  without  going  to 
Liverpool  until  the  day  of  sailing,  which  is  in  itself  a  great 
convenience.  Our  arrangements  were  pretty  nearly  com- 
plete within  a  day  or  two  after  deciding  to  go,  but  having 
occasion  to  visit  Liverpool  for  another  purpose  we  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Allan  Line  to  see  the  agent.  We  saw 
the  nunager,  Mr.  Ennis,  and  the  passenger  agent,  Mr. 
Turner,  to  both  these  gentlemen  our  thanks  are  especially 
due  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  received  UP,  and 
also  for  the  information  they  afforded  relative  to  the 
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country  we  were  intending  to  visit,and  further  facilitating 
our  arrangements,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  proceed  on  our 
journey  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  if  we  had  been 
1'amiliai'  with  America  previously. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  May  we  left  Bolton  by 
the  8  25  train,  amid  a  continuation  of  adieux  and  con- 
gratulations which  had  been  flowing  in  for  more  than  a 
week.  One  gentleman  had  called  the  day  before  I  left, 
and,  being  unable  to  see  me,  wrote- and  left  the  followiLg 
lines  : — 

Your  sudden  decision,  th"  At'antic  to  cross, 

Your  intimate  friends  doth  amaze  ; 

They  feel  that  your  absence  will  cause  them  a  loss, 

By  depriving  them  long  of  a  gaze 

Of  the  friend  whose  departure,  they  feel  with  emotion, 

Is  suddenly  formed  to  ta'l  over  the  ocean. 
May  Old  Neptune  be  kind,  and  watch  over  with  care 
Yourself  and  your  friends,  is  a  friend's  earnest  prayer. 

We  left  Boltou,  as  I  said,  with  numerous  signs  of  fare- 
well on  every  side.  Everything  around  ns  was  noticed, 
as  we  did  not  know  whether  we  should  ever  see  them 
again  or  not,  but  this  we  did  know,  that  if  we  did,  many 
sights  and  scenes  would  be  visited  before  we  should  be 
privileged  to  see  Bolton  again.  At  ten  o'clock  we  arrived 
in  Liverpool,  and  went  on  board  the  Moravian  by  the  last 
tender  that  left  the  Prince's  landing  stage.  The  reason 
why  we  chose  the  Allan  Line  was  this,  it  is  the  only  line 
that  goes  direct  to  Canada,  and  I  was  desirous  to  visit  our 
possessions  in  America.  I  also  found  that  they  have  the 
most  diversified  route,  and  one  that  is  better  suited  to 
tourists,  if  they  wish  to  see  all  that  is  possible  on  their 
journey.  Nor  was  I  deceived,  as  my  readers  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  j  udging,  if  they  will  follow  me  through 
our  peregrinnations.  On  our  arrival  on  board  we  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ennis  to  several  officers  of  the  ship, 
and  our  journey  was  thereby  made  pleasanter. 

As  may  be  inferred,  I  had  provided  myself  with  a 
companion  with  whom  to  enjoy  "  fresh  scenes  and  pas- 
tures new.''  Without  the  society  of  another,  objects 
near  at  hand  or  at  a  distance  may  appear  enchanting 
enough,  but  still  they  are  only  "solitary  joys,"  and  in 
order  thoroughly  to  enjoy  what  nature  or  art  has  spread 
around  us,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  companion  to  unbosom 
ourselves  as  we  travel  along,  it  may  be  in  a  valley  sur- 
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rounded  with  "cliffs  in  hoary  grandeur  piled,"  or  when 
enjoying  "the  onward  leaping  billows'  plunge  and  roar," 
or  in  some  quiet,  lonesome  place, 

Where  solitude — mild,  modest  powe  — 
Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  bell  rang  as  a  signal  for 
friends  on  board  to  prepare  for  leaving  the  ship.  Then 
came  the  hardest  tug  of  all — parting. 

There  is  a  little  parting  word, 

Which  lew  can  say  without  a  sigh  ; 
No  wonder  when  its  ?  und  is  heard, 

It  claims  a  tear  from  friendship's  eye. 

And  that  word — farewell — had  now  to  be  spoken,  and 
quickly  too,  as  the  tender  gave  unmistakeable  signs  of 
her  intention  to  leave  us.  As  soon  as  she  steamed  awaj, 
a  gentle  vibration,  and  a  slight  undulating  motion  of  the 
vessel  warned  us  that  we  had  left  our  moorings,  and  that 
we  were  now  on  our  way  to  America. 

Passengers  secured  every  'vantage  ground,  or  clung  per- 
sistently to  the  bulwarks,  to  see  the  last  of  their  friends 
or  their  native  country,  and  thus  we  moved   off,  amid 
a  waving  of  hats  and  tear-bedewed  handkerchiefs.  Some 
were   as  joyous  and  light-hearted  as  if  out  only  for  an 
hour  or  two's  pleasure,  and  exultingly  cried — 
Wi  h  thee.  my  bark.  I'll  swiftly  go 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine, 

while  the  "  trembling  tear  and  quivering  lip  "  of  others 
"  gave  token  of  the  grief  they'd  fain  conceal." 

Boat  after  boat,  and  ship  after  ship,  were  passed,  and 
the  various  points  of  interest  on  shore  were  watched  as 
we  passed  them.  The  docks  on  the  Liverpool  side,  and 
Egremont  on  the  Cheshire  side,  Bootle,  once  the  larger 
brother  of  Liverpool,  New  Brighton,  on  our  port,  were 
soon  lost  in  the  distance,  then  the  pretty  villages  of 
Waterloo  and  Crosby,  which  looked  their  best  in  the 
full  glow  of  an  afternoon's  sun.  Pleasuie- 
seekers  could  be  seen  taking  an  airing  on  the  long,  eared 
animals,  so  common  a*i  sea-side  place.  The  Ormes'  Head, 
Puffing  Island,  and  Anglesea  could'be  seen  by  the  aid  of 
a  marine  glass. 

The  ship  sailed  on,  the  ship  Failed  fast, 
Without  a  sail  on  fore  or  mainmast. 

While  the  scenes  enumerated  above  were  occupying 
the  attention  oi'  the  passengers,  the  crew  wore  busy 
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stowing  away  in  the  hatches  the  remainder  of  the  luggage, 
which  imparted  to  the  ship  an  air  of  comfort  and  clean- 
liness.  The  calls  of  nature  received  an  impetus  on  hear- 
ing the  bell  that  summoned  us  to  tea.  Some  had  scarcely 
time  to  swallow  their  tea  in  their  anxiety  to  see  as  much 
as  possible;  while  others,  who  feared  sea-sickness.  ate 
heartily  for  fear  they  would  ere  long  have  no  chance  of 
supporting  the  inner  man.  During  tea  the  scene  had 
changed.  The  land  was  rapidly  disappearing. 

Although  a  slight  head  breeze  was  blowing,  the  sea 
was  unruffled;  and  the  scene  around  us  was  one  of  great 
splendour,  as  the  sun  sank  into  his  briny  bed.  The 
shades  of  evening  were  fast  closing  around  us,  as  we  one 
by  one  crept  down  to  our  "  bunks,"  casting  a  laat  linger- 
ing look  in  the  direction  of  England.  Some  of  them,  I 
have  no  doubt,  could  have  said,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Byron:  — 

Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fides  o'er  the  water  blue; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  fellow  nits  flight; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  Ihee 
My  native  land  —  Good  night  ! 

Next  morning  the  passengers  crowded  on  deck,  and 
each  one  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  who  were  to  be 
his  or  her  neighbour  for  the  next  few  days.  Besides  the 
English  on  board,  we  had  a  large  number  in  the  steerage 
—  natives  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  These 
could  be  seen  basking  in  the  morning  sun,  smoking  their 
pipes,  about  three  feet  long,  profusely  ornamented  with 
brass  plates  j  the  women  also  were  indulging  in  a  quiet 
puff  of  the  noxious  weed  as  they  sat  sewing  or  knitting, 
or  walking  the  deck,  apparently  very  happy  and  com- 
fortable, and  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  around.  Their 
quaint,  vari-coloured,  short  petticoats,  displaying  stock- 
ings of  many  colours,  and  boots  with  silver  buckles 
attached,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  remainder  of  the 
passengers. 

The  rocky  headland  of  Rathlin  Island  (about  six  miles 
long  and  one  broad),  loomed  on  our  port  side,  and  soon 
we  passed  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Port  Rush,  and  entered 
the  smooth  waters  of  Lough  Foyle  by  Magilligan  Point, 
and  came  to  anchor  at  Moville  exactly  at  a  quarter  to  ten. 


FIFTY   DAS's. 


CHAPTER    II. 

MOTILLE.— THE  ATLANTIC. — OALK. — SEA  SICKNESS. — THE 
"MORAVIAN." — FOG.— LOCAL  PREACHER. — ABBIVE  AT 
QUEBEC. — SHIP'S  LOG. 

HAVING  about  six  hours  to  wait  for  the  mail,  and  a  few 
passengers,  we  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  to  go  ashore,  and  certainly  it  had  a  most  in- 
viting aspect.  It  seemed  almost  covered  with  flowers  ; 
and  houses,  mostly  whitewashed,  dotted  the  shore  at 
intervals.  As  we  «ailed  in  a  small  boat,  the  bed  of  the 
Lough  was  distinctly  seen  through  the  beautifully  clear 
water.  We  traversed  the  quiet,  white-looking,  sandy 
streets,  glad  to  feel  ourselves  upon  the  solid  earth, 
although  we  had  only  been  on  the  water  less  than  a  day. 
Donegal  is  usually  described  as  a  sterile  county,  with 
little  or  no  vegetation  on  it,  but  Moville  seemed  as  if 
quite  the  opposite  might  be  said  of  it.  On  every  side 
the  vegetation  was  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  Irish 
jaunting  cars  were  called  into  requisition  to  view  the 
country  round,  but  more  especially  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Green  Castle,  about  two  miles  distant,  of  which  we  had 
had  a  good  view  on  our  sail  up  the  Lough.  After  a  plea- 
sant re  ruble  of  an  hour's  length,  we  had  dinner  at  one  of 
the  numerous  hotels,  for  which  we  paid  in  a  style  that 
convinced  us  that  our  neighbours  the  Irish  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  stray  passengers.  We  were 
joined  at  the  table  by  a  number  of  fellow  passengers 
and  their  conversation  turned  naturally  upon  our  voyage, 
and  the  resources  of  America.  One  gentleman,  an 
American,  stated  that  cotton  manufactured  g«>ods  could 
be  placed  in  Manchester  market  1|  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  an  English  manufacturer  could  make  them  for. 
About  this  I  knew  nothing,  but  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  I  afterwards  found,  when  in  the  States,  that  the 
American  cotton  goods  are  much  inferior  to  the  English. 

We  returned  on  board,  and  at  half-past  three  we  once 
more  started  on  our  journey  across  the  sea.  The  rocky 
promontories  were  passed  as  we  rounded  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland;  and  the  gloomy  hills,  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  approaching  shades  of  evening,  soon  faded  in 
the  distance.  As  the  night  drew  nigh,  the  wind  increased 
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in  strength,  and  those  of  us  who  had  not 
got  on  our  "sea  legs,"  retired  early  in  order, 
as  we  thought,  to  avoid  making  an  exhibition 
of  our  weakness.  Next  morning,  as  s^on  as  we  could 
manage  to  get  out  of  our  berths,  partly  dressed,  a  general 
rush  was  made  to  the  hurricane  deck  to  finish  our 
toilet.  On  every  side  was  the  Atlantic,  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  heaving  billows  of  the  restless  ocean. 

"  The  Atlantic  !  A  vast  sheet'of  water,  whose  super- 
ficial area  covers  twenty-five  millions  of  square  miles, 
the  length  of  which  is  nine  thousand  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred ;  an  ocean  whose 
parallel  winding  shores  embrace  an  immense  circumfer- 
ence, entered  by  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  the 
Orinoco,  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  the  Elbe,  the  Loire,  and 
the  Rhine,  which  carry  water  from  the  most  civilised  as 
well  as  from  the  most  savage  countries.  Magnificent  field 
of  water,  incessantly  ploughed  by  vessels  of  every  nation, 
sheltered  by  the  flags  of  every  nation,  and  which  termi- 
nates in  those  two  terrible  points  so  dreaded  by  mariners, 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Tempests." 

Our  first  experience  of  the  Atlantic  swell  was  anything 
but  agreeable  to  our  locomotion,  or  comfortable  to  our 
stomachs.  The  sight  that  met  our  gaze  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  settle  our  already  turbulent  insides.  In  every 
nook  and  corner  that  offered  any  shelter  from  the  keen 
cold  wind  that  swept  across  the  deck,  sick  passengers 
were  huddled  together,  or  lay  upon  their  beds,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  scene  around  them.  Some  unlucky 
wights  would  rush  to  the  nearest  gunwale  to  pay  their 
involuntary  devotions  to  the  ocean,  utterly  unconscious 
of  their  mistake,  and  unheeding  the  shouts  of  the  kind- 
hearted  seamen  who  called  to  them  to  "  go  to  the  lee- side 
of  the  ship,"  until  they  found  that  what  they  intended  as 
a  contribution  to  the  sustenance  of  the  finny  tribe,  was 
very  evenly  transferred  to  their  own  garments.  In  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  smoke  stack  was  a  man  with  a 
child  about  12  months  old,  in  one  arm,  and  with  the  other 
was  endeavouring  to  assist  his  wife  who  was  suffering  very 
acutely  from  the  prevalent  disorder.  Such  scenes  as 
these  were  not  calculated  to  restore  our  equanimity,  so 
we  sought  quietness  and  comfort  in  our  berths  on  the 
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main  desk.  As  we  descended  the  "companion,"  each 
step  seemed  as  if  it  was  receding  from  us,  and  our 
stomachs  and  their  contents  inclined  for  the  contrary  di- 
rection. The  main  deck  was  even  worse  than  the 
hurricane  deck.  Besides  a  large  number  who  were  in 
various  stages  of  sea  sickness,  one  woman  was  lying  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  with  a  child  upon  her,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  attract  her  attention  by  its  cries  and 
fondling  endearments.  Pitiable  as  these  sights  were,  no 
assistance  could  be  rendered  them,  because  to  stay  near 
them  was  only  to  contribute  to  the  general  disorder. 
And  thus  the  third  day  from  Liverpool  closed  with  the 
demon  sea-sickness  reigning  supreme. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  calm  and  peaceful 
Sabbath — the  day  of  rest  and  comfort.  "  Thus  saith  the 
preacher." 

During  the  night  the  wind  had  increased  in  violence, 
making  the  water  run  "  mountains  high.''  The  bluster- 
ing wind  rushed  across  the  howling  wilderness  of  water, 
whistled  and  thundered  as  it  crashed  through  the  rig- 
ging. The  good  ship  Moravian,  heedless  of  the  moun- 
tains of  water  that  encircled  her  on  every  side,  ploughed 
her  way  through  the  turbulent  mass. 

That  morning  I  bad  risen  out  of  my  bed  intending  to 
attend  Church  service  in  the  saloon,  but  was  obliged  to 
forego  my  intention  and  return  to  roost.  The  doctor 
soon  after  came  round  and  ordered  me  to  stay 
where  I  was.  I  lay  in  bed  and  listened 
to  the  "  church  -  going  bell,"  but  the  passen- 
gers, like  myself,  were  generally  unable  to  respond 
to  its  call.  More  attention  was  paid  to  the  sound  of 
the  waves  as  they  dashed  against  tbe  weather  side  of 
the  ship,  and  rushed  over  it,  clearing  the  deck  of  all 
moveables,  and  finally  reaching  its  natural  place  on  the 
lee  side.  This  state  of  things  was  anything  but  pleisant 
to  listen  to.  The  water  was  not  content  to  stay  on  the 
upper  deck,  but  rushed  down  the  companion  ladder,  de- 
luging such  as  were  in  its  near  vicinity.  One  young 
man  was  pacing  the  narrow  sleeping  -  room  from 
end  to  end,  muttering  as  he  went.  Some  few 
words  of  his  might  be  heard  to  the  following 
effect  :  "  That  nobody  would  find  him  crossing  the  water 
again  if  they  would  give  him  £500,  in  fact  he  would  not 
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go  any  further  than  New  Brighton  under  any  circum- 
stances. A  washing-tub  full  of  water  would  content 
him  in  future."  A  fellow-  passenger  said  to  him,  "  Then 
you  think  your  money  ill-spent  in  coming  here  ;"  to 
which  he  replied,  "  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  spent,  for 
I  shall  stay  at  home  for  time  to  come."  Visions  of  home 
flitted  across  his  brain.  He  thought  of  the  comfortable 
Sunday  afternoon  tea  at  his  own  fireside,  and  wondered. 
how  anybody  could  leave  that  inviting  picture  to  be 
tempest-tossed  on  the  sea,  and  call  it  pleasure  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  orders,  I'determined  to  go 
on  deck  before  night,  as  I  was  tired  of  staying  in  bed 
listening  to  the  waves  as  they  dashed  over  the  vessel  and 
out  at  the  lee-scuppers.  I  had  not  been  on  deck  more 
than  two  minutes  when  I  saw  a  tremendous  wave  mak- 
ing towards  us.  I  had  just  time  to  get  hold  of  a  rope 
hanging  from  the  mainmast,  near  to  which  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  time,  when  it  dashed  over  the  deck, 
at  least  oce  foot  deep.  T  thought  it  quite  time 
to  go  below,  which  exploit  I  accomplished  as  speedily 
as  the  rocking  ship  would  allow. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  sociality  on  board  vessels  of 
this  description  .  None  of  this,  however,  existed  to-day. 
Speech  was  almost  out  of  the  question.  Should  any 
chance  passenger  speak  to  another  as  he  passed  a  mono- 
syllable was  all  he  could  set  in  return.  Every  one  seemed 
as  much  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  as  he  was  in 
overcoats,  mufflers,  &c. 

This  storm  and  sea  sickness,  like  everthing  else,  came  to 
an  end.  The  day  after  was  much  finer,  and  the  passen- 
gers mustered  in  strong  force  on  the  deck.  Some  little 
flirting  also  took  place  during  the  "gloaming  hour  of 
night."  An  "  intermediate"  had  suddenly  become  eu- 
ainoured  of  a  "  steerage,''  and  "  they  too"  were  snugly 
located  under  one  of  the  boats  that  were  suspended  at  the 
side  of  the  ship  — 

•"Twas  the  mystic  hoir  of  nitrht, 

And  all  nature  seemed  to  brea'he 

1  he  spe'l  which  floated  o-i 

The  summer's  fertile  breeze 

The  gallant  sh'p  faiUd  boldly  on, 

And  the  stars  shone  brightly  on  it, 

When  a  fairy  voice  was  heard  t< 

'  Oh,  don't,  you'll  spoil  my  bonnet.'  " 
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A  still  greater  improvement  in  the  weather  took  place 
on  the  following  day,  which  was  the  finest  we  had  in  all 
the  voyage.  A  clear  blue  sky  over  head,  a  blue  sparkling 
sea  around  us,  and  the  improved  appearance  of  the  pas- 
sengers made  up  a  \ery  pleasing  and  agreeable  picture, 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  after  the  recent  gale. 

Away,  awav,  o'er  the  dashing  spray 

Our  good  ship  bounds  along ; 
And  naajes'  ic  ridi  s,  o'er  the  heaving  tid«P, 

To  the  notes  of  the  seaman's  song. 

Each  one  had  now  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  trusted  his  life. 

The  steamship  Moravian  was  built  at  Greenock,  and 
is  certified  to  carry  over  1,000  pas-engers.  It  is  an  iron 
ship.  Its  length  is  389  feet,  and  its  engines  have  a 
nominal  horse  power  of  500.  An  inspection  of  the 
ergines  assured  us  that  nothing  had  been  spared  to 
make  them  as  efficient  as  any  on  the  ocean.  There  was 
also  a  steam-steering  apparatus  whereby  the  ship  could 
be  steered  by  one  finger  only.  Ten  boilers  supplied  the 
engines  with  steam.  Each  one  could  be  detached  in 
case  of  accident.  Fifty  tons  of  coal  were  con- 
sumed each  day.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
although  the  nominal  horse  power  was  500,  they 
had  more  than  once  indicated  2,500  horse-power.  On 
the  hurricane  deck  were  the  saloon,  smoke  saloon,  and 
deck-houses  for  the  use  of  the  captain,  purser,  surgeon, 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  officers.  On  the  main 
deck  were  the  saloon,  replete  wit1!  every  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  beautifully  fitted-up ;  sleeping  apartments, 
cook's  galley  ;  dining-room,  about  18  feet  square,  for 
intermediate  passengers,  and  first-class  sleeping-room  for 
males  and  also  one  for  females.  The  accommodation  for 
steerage  passengers,  I  was  told,  was  not  excelled  by  any 
ocean  steamers  afloat.  One  young  man  told  me  he  had 
crossed  the  ocean  19  times,  16  of  which  he  had  crossed 
in  the  Allan  Line,  which  I  thought  spoke  well  for  th^ 
Line.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  one  vieing  with  another  to  make  all  comfortable . 

The  provisions  supplied  were  both  good  and  plentiful, 
and  varied  each  day. 

The  fine  day,  same  as  the  stormy  one,  came  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  fine  weather.  Fog  set  in,  which  is  even  more 
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disagreeable  than  a  gale,  as'during  its  continuance  the 
fog  signal  is  blown  every  two  minutes,  being  a  continual 
reminder  of  danger  from  icebergs  and  collisions  at  sea. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  on  our  first  night  at  sea  a 
saloon  passenger — a  local  preacher — took  it  into  his 
head  to  hold  forth,  near  the  mainmast.  Daring  his  ad- 
dress he  told  of  all  the  horrible  cases  of  shipwreck  he 
could  think  of,  and  succeeded  in  sending  his  hearers 
shivering  to  bed  with  visions  of  shipwrecks 
dancing  before  their  eyes.  Amongst  his  audience 
was  a  man  that  had  with  him  three  small  children,  all  of 
which  could  be  seen  witk  him  in  a  row  whenever  he 
showed  his  face  upon  deck.  He  became  a  convert,  and 
felt  inspired  to  teach  others.  So  on  the  evening  of  this 
fine  day  he  took  up  his  stand  near  the  foremast, 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  raised  his  voice  to  warn 
sinners  of  the  impending  doom.  This,  he  continued  some 
time,  quite  unconscious  that  his  andieuce  were  gradually 
but  certainly  diminishing.  Quite  oblivious  of  this  fact, 
he  continued  his  oration.  He,  however,  received  an 
addition  quite  unlocked  for.  A  sailor,  whose  sleep  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  preaching,  and  temper  soured 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  turn  out  for  watch  at  12, 
suddenly  darted  up,  and  seizing  the  old  man  by  the 
collar,  shook  him,  as  a  dog  would  shake  a  rat,  and  asked 

him    how  "  the he  thought  a  man  could  sleep  with 

that  thundering  row  over  his  head."  The  old  man 
meekly  asked  him  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  sing  a  hymn, 

to  which  the  seaman   replied  "  must  he  h .'      This 

put  an  end  to  his  preaching  ;  and  that  was  the  last  of 
these  "  local''  efforts. 

For  some  days  after  the  fog  was  thick  about  us,  and 
as  we  were  now  in  the  ice  track  our  speed  was  very 
often  slackened  for  fear  of  a  collision.  In  fact  our 
course  should  have  been  through  the  Straights  of  Belle 
Isle,  but  in  consequence  of  ice  we  had  to  go  500  miles  to 
the  South,  and  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  Cape 
Ray.  On  Sunday,  May  23rd,  service  was  again  held  in 
the  saloon,  the  prayers  being  read,  and  an  excellent  ser- 
mon preached  from  Titus  2,  v.  xi  xii,  by  the  Eev.  Thos. 
Gentles,  M.A.,  Trinity  College  Church,  Kdinburgh.  This 
day  was  also  marked  by  a  storm  of  equal  violence  to  that 
of  last  Sunday,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  sea- 
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sickness.  This  was,  however,  borne  with  more  equaa- 
inity  as  our  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  land. 

Land-birds,  which  had  evidently  been  blown  out  by 
the  storm  of  Sunday,  clnng  to  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
and  after  a  while  hopped  about  the  deck,  very  tame.  We 
were  now  steaming  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  land  in 
sight  on  both  sides.  But  a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect  it 
presented.  Snow  lay  thick  on  the  shore,  aid  the  dis- 
tant bills  were  covered  with  it.  Exactly  at  eight  bells 
(four  a.m.)  the  two  cannons  on  deck  beflowed  forth  the 
welcome  note  that  we  should  soon  be  released  from  the 
confinement  of  the  ship.  The  rocky  shore  of  Quebec 
lay  on  our  right,  with  its  cathedral  and  tin-covered  roofs 
of  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  shining  like 
silver,  and  reflecting  back  the  early  morning  rays  of  the 
eastern  sky.  In  a  few  minutes  the  crackling  of  the 
wooden  pier  announced  that  the  Moravian  was  pressing 
against  it  with  its  iron  sides,  and  that  we  had  arrived  at 
America. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 

THE   LOG  OP  THE  S.S.   MORAVIAN. 


Date.      §  Remarks. 

•*•  -- 

x  «  o 

—  LJ  J 

May  IS...        (Sailed  410pm.)  ..Light     breeze     and     fine 

weather. 

19. .190 (At  Moville)      ..9  34  a.m.  arrived,  and  540 

p.m.  leftMoYille.    Clear 
weather  and  light  breeze. 

20. ..220 55    8  N 12  59  W... Moderate  braeze  and  fine. 

21.. 260..  ..54  46  »..  ..20  31  W...Iresh breeze; squally;  rain; 
high  sea. 

22. . 196. ... 5J  45  N.... 2551  W.. Fresh  gale,  high  sea, 
moderate  breeze,  cloudy, 
rain,  sea  going  down. 

23. .263. ...52  19  N..  ..32  52  W..  Dull,  cloudy  weather, 
smooth  sea,  foggy. 

24. .286. ...50  16  V 39  50  W ..  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 

1  25. .281. ...47  27  N 45  32W.. Light  breeze   and  foggy. 

26. .232. ...45  3t  »  ..  ..50  20  W..  Moderate  breeze,  rain,  foggy 

27. .265 46  25  N.... 5634  W.. Fine    weather    and   fresh 

28. .281 48  27N....6250  W... Calm  and  cloudy;  710p.m. 

fOigy. 

29.. .236.... 46  41  N 63  13  N..  Light  winds  and  fke.  1  2 

p  m.  arrived  at  Fathe 
Point. 

Total..  2S7S 
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Crew,  0"  in  all,  viz  ,  officers  7,  engineers  7,  boats\v.ins2,  and 
able  seani'ii  34.  carpenters  2,  firemen  25,  stewards  and 
stewardesses  (2)  22,—  total,  97.  John  Graham,  master;  Henry 
Sutherland,  engineer;  Henry  Mather,  purser;  T.  E.  Hockrldge, 
surgeon.  Passengers — Saloon,  28;  intermediate,  11 ;  steerase, 
•230,  total,  2fi9. 


CHAPTER    III. 

POINT    LEVI. — QUEBEC. — FALLS     OF     MONTMOBEXCY. — 
FIBE. 

THE  Moravian  had  no  sooner  touched  the  pier  than 
it  was  boarded  by  the  Custom  House  Officers  to  ex- 
amine  the  ship's  papers,  and  to  see  that  all  was  right 
previous  to  the  disembarkation  of  the  passengers,  many 
of  whom  were  leaning  over  the  gunwale  looking  with 
longing  eyes  towards  the  shore,  scarcely  able  to  re- 
alize the  fact  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their 
voyage. 

Point  Levi,  our  landing  place,  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
been  chosen  by  the  Allan  Company  as  more  suitable  for 
passengers,  most  of  whom  pass  at  once  into  the  interior 
of  Canada  by  means  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the 
only  means  of  direct  communication  with  the  interior. 
The  depot  (as  our  friends,  the  Americans,  call  their 
stations)  is  close  to,  and  the  officials  of  the  railway  are 
willing  to  assist  to  get  the  luggage  on  the  cars  as  soon 
as  it  has  passed,  the  Excise  Officers.  The  inspection  of 
our  trunks,  portmanteaus,  &c.,  was  only  a  cursory  one; 
in  many  cases  simply  confined  so  asking  if  they  had 
any  excisable  goods,  and  in  others  to  diving  the 
hand  down  in  the  corner  of  the  box  or  trunk.  This 
process  beingended,  some  strolled  through  thesmalltown 
of  Point  Levi,  and  others  enquired  when  the  train  would 
leave  for  Montreal,  Toronto.  &c.  A  train  leaves  here 
for  these  places  every  morning  and  evening  at  seven 
o'clock,  but  should  a  vessel  arrive  at  a  time  when  it  is 
not  convenient  for  passengers  to  avail  themselves  of 
one  of  these  trains,  the  Company  always  run  what  they 
term  an  "  emigrant  train."  We  had  certainly  arrived 
in  time,  but  the  custom  officers  had  not  finished  with 
our  luggage,  so  a  "  special "  was  started  at  a  little  before 
eleven,  by  which  a  large  majority  departed. 
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The  morning  was  beautifully  fine  and  warm  ;  but 
notwithstanding  it  was  the  30th  May,  snow  could  be 
seen  almost  upon  every  side.  The  hill-tops,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  little  town  is  built,  were  almost  covered 
with  snow,  and  we  afterwards  saw  some  nine  feet  thick. 
At  an  early  hour  breakfast  had  been  provided  on  board, 
much  better  in  quality  than  was  put  down  in  the  bill 
of  fare.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  officers  many  of 
the  passengers  were  allowed  to  take  about  twenty- 
four  hours'  provisions  for  themselves  and  their 
little  ones,  which  was  a  great  boon  to  many  of 
the  steerage  passengers.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  our  attention  after  the  luggage  had 
been  inspected,  was  a  locomotive  as  it  stood  t  belching 
its  steam  at  the  depot.  Every  one,  almost,  is  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  tun-dish  shaped  funnel  of 
our  transatlantic  locomotive,  with  its  plough  or  "cow- 
catcher" in  front ;  glazed  cabin  for  the  driver,  and  the 
large  brass  bell  suspended  in  front,  which  is  continually 
ringing  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a  station,  reminding  us 
of  some  English  country  village  church.  The  engines 
arc  profuse  in  ornament,  mostly  brass,  with  large 
lamps  in  front,  and  the  tender  heaped  up  with  wood, 
used  instead  of  coal. 

One  of  the  passengers  desirous  of  having  something 
American,  and  not  knowing  what  to  get,  had  his  hair 
cut,  for  which  he  paid  two  shillings  English  money,  the 
barber  kindly  offering  hiai  a  glass  of  beer  "  far  luck." 
We  took  our  places  on  board  the  dirty  looking  ferry 
boat,  with  its  beam  engine  standing  in  the  centre,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting 

iJUEBKC. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  at  this  point  about  one  mile 
wide,  and  is  blessed  with  many  names.  Between  lakes 
Superior  and  Huron  it  is  called  the  St.  Mary  ;  between 
lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit ;  be- 
tween lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Niagara  ;  and  be- 
tween lake  Ontario  and  the  sea  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
St.  Lawrence, — a  name  given  to  it  by  Jacques  Cartier, 
a  Frenchman,  who  discovered  it  on  the  festival  of  that 
saint.  Its  estimated  length  is  2,200  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  having  space 
enough  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for  a  thousand  vessels 
at  0110  time,  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
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I  before  alluded  to  the  general  appearance  of  Quebec 
in  the  early  morning.  Now,  the  sun  had  arisen  in  his 
strength,  and  flooded  the  city  with  its  light  and  heat, 
its  rays  were  reflectsd  from  the  polished  roofs  of  the 
main  build.ngs  of  the  city  with  a  brilliancy  that  I  could 
have  had  no  conception  of  had  I  not  seen  it.  Quebec 
has  a  remarkably  picturesque  appearance,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  built  on  a  table  land,  elevated  more  than 
340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  situate  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Charles.  The  rocky  mass  in  front  of  us 
rose  almost  perpendicularly,  crowned  with 
the  citadel,  whose  line  of  fortifications  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  length,  enclosing  within  its  limits  the  upper 
town.  We  were  much  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  and  wished  to  set  foot  upon  it.  We  were 
very  early  disappointed,  lor  a  dirtier  town  I  never  saw. 
The  lower  portion,  mostly  inhabited  by  French  Cana- 
dians, is  built  upon  piles  of  timber,  reclaimed  from  the 
river,  and  is  devoted  to  business  connected  with  ship- 
ping. It  lies  on  the  level  of  the  river,  between  the 
nigh  ground  of  the  upper  town  and  the  water.  The 
streets  are  long,  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty,  with  little 
or  no  pavement,  except  in  some  places  where  a  few 
round  stones  were  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  unpleasant  to  walk  much  upon.  All  the 
buildings  in  this  portion  were  build  of  wood,  and  wood 
also  was  used  in  paving  some  of  the  footpaths.  We 
quickly  took  oar  way  up  the  winding  street  that  con- 
nects the  two  towns  together,  calling  on  our  way  to 
see  if  any  chance  letter  was  lying  waiting  for  any  of  us 
at  the  post-office.  Although  Quebec  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  North  America,  it  contains  little  that 
would  interest  an  Englishman,  except  one  or  two 
things  that  I  shall  mention. 

The  citadel  covers  an  area  of  about  forty  acres, 
and  was  commenced  in  1779,  and  finished  in  1833. 
The  first  railway  in  Canada,  and  probably  in  America, 
was  used  in  its  construction,  traces  of  which  may  yet 
be  seen.  This  building  is  now  used  as  a  Canadian  bar- 
racks. The  armoury,  formerly  an  object  of  interest  to 
visitors,  disappeared  when  the  English  Government,  in 
a  fit  of  economy,  took  away  the  British  troops  from  our 
colonies.  Its  glory  departed  with  the  English  red-coat  j. 
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The  population  of  Quebec  has  gradually  increased 
since  1620,  when  it  contained  60  persons,  to  59,699  in 
1871.  A  majority  of  those  about  us  spoke  French, 
which  caused  us  to  inquire  how  it  was,  as  the  upper 
town  is  called  the  English  portion,  although  most  of  the 
streets  have  French  names.  We  found  that  the 
nationality  of  the  census  of  1871  is  thus  divided  :  — 
French  Canadians,  40,890  ;  English,  3,974  ;  Irish, 
12,345  ;  Scotch,  1861  ;  Dutch,  8  ;  Italians,  69  ;  Jews, 
15  ;  Russians,  29  ;  Scandinavians,  48  ;  Spanish,  20  ; 
Welsh,  24  ;  Swiss,  8  ;  Germans,  334  ;  Africans,  12  ; 
Indians,  2  ;  and  various  others  60.  There  are  52,357 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,059  Anglicans,  the  remaining 
population  being  divided  amongst  the  Methodists  and 
others.  We  engaged  one  of  the  numerous  hacks  that 
stood  waiting  to  be  hired  in  order  to  visit  the  sights  of 
the  city  more  expeditiously.  These  are  beautifully 
adorned  outside  with  polished  white  metal,  open  at  the 
sides,  with  white  fringed  curtains,  which  im- 
parted quite  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  look 
to  them.  We  engaged  one  to  take  us  all  through  the 
city  and  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  for  the  sum  of 
eight  dollars,  which  was  reasonable  considering  that  the 
Falls  are  at  least  eight  miles  distant.  The  streets 
through  which  we  passed  were  a  little  better  than 
those  of  the  lower  town,  but  still  wooden  houses  met 
us  at  every  turn  with  rare  exceptions.  Pieces  of  wood 
about  three  inches  thick,  nine  inches  wide,  and  ten  feet 
long  were  laid  loosely  horizontally  for  carriage  wbeek 
to  run  upon.  It  was  a  subject  of  remark  amongst  us 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  live  in  a  city,  com- 
posed, as  it  was  of  such  inflammable  material, 
little  thinking  how  soon  we  should  realise  it.  The 
first  place  we  visited  was  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
where  General  Wolfe,  after  landing  at  what  is  now 
called  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  dragging  up  his  cannon, 
fought  the  French  under  Ueneral  Montcalm.  The 
story  is  known  to  every  schoolboy  how  gallantly  Woife 
and  the  inferior  force  under  him  behaved  on  that  me- 
morable occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  plain  monu- 
ment now  marks  the  spot  where  he  expired, 
after  having  received  three  wounds.  One  was 
previously  erected,  but  visitors  had  defaced  it  by 
taking  piccos  away,  and  the  present  one  was  built  with 
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the  remnants  of  the  former  deposited  underneath.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "  Here  died  Wolfe 
victorious.  Sept.  xiii.  JIDCCLIX."  This  battle  virtually 
decided  the  fate  of  the  French  dominion  iu  Canada. 
Five  days  after  Quebec  surrendered  to  the  English,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  remained.  The  Falls  of  Mont- 
niorency  was  our  next  place  of  interest,  and  the  chief 
buildings  of  the  city  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
guide.  I  before  mentioned  that  we  had  engaged  the 
hack  for  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  but  this  by  no  means 
represented  all  we  had  to  pay.  For  instance,  we  had 
to  pay  five  cents  to  cross  the  bridge  to  leave  the  city, 
and  the  same  on  our  return,  another  place  ten  cents, 
and  so  on.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the  road  was 
certainly  very  pleasant,  and  one  that  we  were  never 
tired  of  contemplating.  A  little  out  of  Quebec  stand 
two  handsome  buildings  built  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
for  males  and  females.  A  little  further  on  was  a  barn, 
formerly  the  head- quarters  of  the  French  General 
Montcalm.  Snow  was  to  be  seen  wherever  we  looked. 
On  the  roadside  long  rows  were  lying  three  feet  deep 
at  least.  Another  dollar  had  to  be  paid  before  we 
could  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  grounds  in  which  the 
Falls  are  situated.  The  magnificent  sight  which  then 
burst  upon  our  astonished  gaze  more  than  compensated 
for,  the  outlay,  for  aprettier  view  I  never  saw.  These  Falls 
are  245  feet  high,  being  nearly  70'  feet  more  than 
Niagara.  The  latter  are  certainly  more  majestic,  and 
more  calculated  to  produce  those  mingled  feelings  of 
wonder,  admiration,  and  awe.  There  is  a  strange 
peculiarity  about  Montmorency  that  I  could  not  account 
for.  The  rush  and  roar  of  tha  water  are  distinctly  heard, 
but  it  is  not  seen.  It  seemed  enveloped  in  flaky  folds  of 
snow,  that  rolled  down  as  volumes  of  steam.  There  was 
the  same  rolling  mass  of  curling  clouds  that  we  see 
sometimes  when  a  large  quantity  of  steam  is  escaping. 
When  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  upon  this.sight  we  were 
conducted  to  the  top  of  the  falls,  and  we  stood  over 
the  rolling,  seething  mass,  just  before  it  dashed  over  the 
precipice.  The  water,  before  it  reached  the  edge,  fell 
from  one  ledge  to  another,  and  thus  the  flaky  steam  was 
created  that  covered  the  water  in  its  descent.  We  stood 
upon  a  atone  ledge  from  which  a  few  years  ago  a  sus- 
pension bridge  was  luiHg  from  the  two  shores.  It,  how- 
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ever,  shortly  afterwards  gave  way,  and  precipitated  a 
poor  farmer,  his  horse,  and  two  foot  passengers  into 
the  turbulent  water  below.  No  vestige  of  the  remains 
were  ever  seen  afterwards. 

We  had  a  pleasant  drive  back  to  the  city  through 
the  clean  but  dusty  roads,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
many  country  houses  and  workmen's  cottages,  the 
roofs  of  which  were  of  that  peculiar  shape  so  common 
to  Chinese  buildings.  They  had  the  appearance  of  being 
slated,  but  on  close  examination  we  found  them  to  be 
wooden  shingles  cut  in  the  shape  of  small  slates.  Most  of 
the  houses  had  verandahs  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  and  painted  white  to  counteract  its 
effect?. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  we  returned  to  Quebec,  and 
from  there  to  point  Levi.  As  we  stood  watching 
the  boats  and  rafts  as  they  floated  up  or  down  the 
stream,  our  atteation  was  attracted  to  a  dense  volume  of 
smoke  that  was  rising  from  the  most  populousportion  of 
Quebec.  The  black  cloud  increased  in  density,  and  we  were 
not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  its  caupe.  One  of  those 
terrible  calamities  to  which  wooden  places  are  subject 
was  now  doing  its  horrible  work,  and  fire  was  ravaging 
a  thickly-populated  neighbourhood,  and  rendering 
hundreds  houseless  and  homeless.  We  watched  the 
lurid  glare  as  it  mounted  to  the  sky,  long  after  we  had 
left  Point  Levi  for  Montreal,  as  it  was  visible  to  us 
for  some  distance.  It  was  not  till  midnight  that  the 
fire  was  subdued,  and  during  that  time  over  700  houses 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  7000  persons  knew 
not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  This  calamity  wouldfall  with 
increased  weight  upon  the  already  distressed  families, 
who  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  summer  months 
to  repair  the  loss  they  had  sustained  during  the 
un  jsually  severe  whiter.  By  a  strange  coincidence  a  fire 
occurred  in  the  same  place,  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
same  month,  and  the  same  day  of  the  month — 
30th  May. 

This  was  our  first  day  on  the  great  continent  qf 
America. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

AMERICAN   CARS. — VICTORIA    BRIDGE,     MONTREAL. — 
SLEEPING   CARS. 

IN  cay  last  I  alluded  to  our  departure  from  Point 
Levi.  As  soon  as  the  interest  in  the  great  fire  began  to 
abate,  we  naturally  turned  our  attention  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  far-famed  American  cars.  These,  like  all 
the  rest  we  travelled  in  while  in  America,  are  open  from 
end  to  end,  with  windows  along  the  sides,  which  can  be 
raised  to  admit  the  fresh  air.  We  found  this  a  great 
boon  afterwards,  when  suffering  the  excessive  heat. 
Each  window  is  also  provided  with  a  sunshade.  The 
centre  of  the  roof  of  the  carriage  is  elevated  about  12 
inches,  and  a  row  of  ventilators  is  ranged  along  its 
sides.  The  insides  of  the  carriages  are  made  as  pleasant 
to  look  upon  as  paint  and  stained-glass  can  make  them. 
The  seats  are  made  to  accommodate  two  persons,  with 
reversible  backs,  so  as  to  enable  a  party  of  four  to  sit 
vis-it-i'is.  This  arrangement  was  not  tolerated  on  the 
States'  lines,  for  we  found  they  had  screwed  them  fast, 
so  as  to  force  all  passengers  to  sit  with  their  faces  to  the 
engine.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  been  neglected 
to  insure  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  who  might  travel  by  them.  Access  to  the 
cars  was  to  be  had  at  each  end,  and  passengers  could 
traverse  from  end  to  end,  without  Jet  or  hindrance. 
This  enabled  the  guard  to  walkthrough  the  train  to  collect 
tickets,  or  call  out  the  names  of  the  depots  before  we 
reach  them,  preventing  the  loss  of  time,  so  anno}  ing 
on  the  English  lines.  Another  good  arrangement  of 
inestimable  value  they  have,  and  one  that  would  com- 
mend itself  to  all  travellers  were  it  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. I  allude  to  their  luggage  system.  I  can  best 
illustrate  this  by  showing  how  we  did.  We  took 
tickets  at  Point  Levi  for  Toronto,  intending  to  break 
the  journey  at  Montreal,  and  knowing  our  stay  at 
Montreal  would  not  necessitate  our  luggage  to  be 
wanted,  we  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  officials, 
who  gave  us  brass  checks  for  it.  We  dismissed  it  from 
our  minds,  and  found  it  all  right  at  Toronto  the  day 
but  one  after. 
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Soon  after  starting,  the  guard  caine  along  the  cars  to 
examine  ticketa.  Shortly  after,  a  boy  came  along  with 
books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  cigars,  oranges,  apples, 
and  confectionery  for  sale,  and  ice-cold  water  to  drink 
gratis. 

We  heard  a  deal  of  discussion  about  the  velocity 
of  American  trains  as  compared  with  English  trains 
both  before  we  went  and  also  while  there.  Without 
venturing  an  opinion,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  j  udge 
of  the  speed  by  giving  the  distance  and  time  taken  in 
its  accomplishment. 

We  left  Point  Levi  at  7  40,  and  although  we  knew 
we  should  have  a  night  on  the  rails  no  symptons  of 
sleep  overtook  us  during  the  night.  Everything  was 
fresh  about  us,  and  certainly  everything  was  interesting. 
The  scenery  along  the  route,  viewed  by  the  light  of  re- 
ceding day,  and  blushing  beams  of  early  morning  light, 
was  varied  and  beautiful,  as  everyone  must  know  who 
has  read  much  of  Canadian  scenery.  There  were  the 
snow  'clad  hill  (the  sight  of  which  made  us  pull  closer 
our  mufflers  and  overcoats)  and  the  friutiful  valley; 
the  wood  or  forest  which  was  so  dense  as  to  envelope 
us  in  darkness,  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  tunnel,  anon  to 
rush  into  an  open  fertile  plain,  that  seemed  after  the 
previous  darkness,  to  be  flooded  with  light  and  life, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  cheerful  homesteads  and 
well-partitioned  fields  and  gardens  ;  the  desolate  land- 
scape, and  the  hives  of  industry;  the  peaceful  rivulet 
and  the  roaring  torrent  ;  the  placid  lake  and  the 
tumbling,  thundering  falls  and  rapids,  varied  with 
glimpses  of  precipices,  chasms,  and  peaks,  made  up  a 
picture  sufficient  to  interest  us,  and"  view  with  admir- 
ation the  ever-changing  scene  around  us. 

At  1  15  a.m.  we  rushed  into  Eichmond  station, 
and  stayed  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  refresh- 
ments. Cups  of  very  good  tea  or  coffee  could  be  had 
at  the  small  charge  of  25  cents.,  and  a  sandwich  at 
the  same  price.  A  quarter  of  a  small  chicken  was 
offered  for  75  cents,  and  so  on.  We  started  again  at 
two  o'clock.  Amongst  the  passengers  was  an  old  lady 
of  gigantic  proportions,  and  she  wanted  to  leave  the 
train  at  a  small  station  just  before  we  arrived  at 
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Montreal.  It  happened  that  the  train  stopped  half  a 
dozen  yards  before  it  arrived  at  the  platform,  and  the 
guard  asked  her  to  get  out,  but  she  said  she  would  not 
till  they  had  taken  her  the  whole  of  her  journey. 
Tbe  guard  signalled  to  the  driver,  the  train  drew  up 
to  the  platform,  and  the  old  lady  got  off.  We  thought 
that  English  officials  would  not  have  been  so  com- 
plaisant. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  being 
transported  across  the  river  by  means  of  the  finest 
piece  of  engineering  skill  the  world  has  ever 
seen  —  the  Victoria  Bridge,  the  last  monu- 
ment of  the  fame  and  genius  of  Stephenson. 
The  bridge  consists  of  twenty. three  spans  of 
242  feet  each,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  river  of 
330  feet.  The  tube  is  of  iron,  22  feet  high  and  16  feet 
wide;  at  the  extreme  ends  19  feet  high  and  1C  feet  wide. 
The  stone-built  pillars  which  form  its  support  are  of 
great  strength,  in  order  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
large  fields  of  ice  which  come  sweeping  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  calculated  that  each  buttress  ha»  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  70,000  tons  of  ice. 

At  half -past  six  we  arrived  at  Montreal,  having  come 
180  miles  in  ten  hours  and  50  minutes.  Having  no 
luggage  to  trouble  us  we  strolled  through  the  streets, 
and  met  several  fellow-passengers  of  the  Moravian. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  our  friend  the  local  preacher — 
not  the  little  old  man  with  the  three  children— 
who  told  us  that  he  had  no  desire  to  hold  converse  with 
ungodly  men.  He  considered  Methodism  the  only  way 
to  heaven,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  m  telling  me  that 
as  I  had  neglected  the  means  of  grace  by  not  attending 
his  bible  class  on  board,  there  was  no  place  for  me  but 
the  nethermost  hell. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Montreal,  both  in  its  favour 
and  otherwise.  All  I  can  say  is  that  take  it  altogether 
it  is  the  pleasautest  city  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
that  we  saw,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient.  It 
was  in  the  year  1535  that  Jacques  Cartier,  the  founder 
of  Quebec,  treaded  his  way  through  the  large  fields  of 
Indian  corn,  palisaded  with  three  rows  of  picket  fences, 
and  entered  the  Indian  village  of  Hockelaga,  now 
called  Montreal,  from  "  Mount  Royal  "  which  stands 
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about  one-and-a-half  miles  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
rears  its  head  about    700    feet.      The  city  is  divided 
from   the    river    by    a   broad  street,  on  one  side  of 
which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  stand  buildings 
devoted   to  mercantile  purposes,    upon  the  other  side 
is  a  stone  wall  surmounted    with  i  *on  railings,  beyond 
that  lie  the  homes  of  the  "toilers  of  the  sea,1'  whose 
masts  and  funnels  almost  obstruct  the  view  of  the  ob- 
server as  he  tries  to  get  a  sight  of  the  pretty  island  of 
St.  Helens,  which   lies  midway  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  island  formerly  bristled  with  cannon.    The  form 
of  the  beach  is    very  similar  to  our  favourite  watering 
place,  Blackpool,  but  the  once  pebbly  strand  is  converted 
into  mud  and  clay  by  the  constant  trampling  of  men 
and  horses  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels 
from  Europe  and  the  States.     Ships  lie  in  pretty  deep 
water  almost  close  to  the  shore.      Most  of  them  are 
engaged  in  what  they  term  "  lumber  (trade,"  carrying 
wood,  which  lies  about  here,  as  at  Quebec,   oc  every 
side.     The  principal    streets  are  wide,  paved,   mostly 
with  wood,  cut  into  square  blocks.     On  each  side  tall 
buildings  of  four  and  live  storeys  have  within  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  been  built.    Along  the  edge  of  the 
footpath,  at  small  intervals,  there  are  planted  tall  trees 
after  the  fashion  of  Paris  and  Brussels.  They  have  their 
public  buildings,    painted  mostly   of  a    light  colour, 
such    as    the    Post    Office,    Banks,     Court     Houses, 
colleges,    Cathedral,    churches,     chapels,    parks,    and 
squares.       In  one  of   the  latter — Victoria   Park — we 
were  pleased  tu  see  placed  conspicuously,  a  statue  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty.       The  city  also  had  an 
appearance  of  being  busy,  but  this  we  heard  after- 
wards was  not  likely   to  continue,  as  a  stagnation  in 
trade   was  immediately  expected.      Montreal  has  u 
population   very   similar  in  number  to  Bolton,   and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  business  when  it  is 
known  that  they  have  no  less  than  30  publications  of 
various  kinds,  published  in  the  two  languages— English 
and  French. 

While  on  board  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  W. 
"Wainwright,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  He  afforded  us  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation relative  to  our  intended  tour  through  Canada, 
and  gave  a  substantial  proof  of  his  interest  in  our  behalt 
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by  asking  me  if  I  would  accept  a  first-class  ticket  for 
any  train  on  liis  line,  and  as  far  as  we  cared  to  go. 
This  offer,  of  course,  I  did  not  refuse,  as  it  would 
be  a  saving  to  niy  exchequer  of  something  like  four- 
teen dollars.  He  accordingly  gave  me  a  ticket  to 
carry  me  from  Quebec  to  Toronto,  a  distance  of  over 
500  miles,  at  the  same  time  begging  of  me  to  call  upon 
him  at  Montreal.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  him, 
and  he  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  to  further  our 
interests,  and  otherwise  evinced  an  interest  in  our  suc- 
cess that  was  pleasurable  to  meet  with. 

The  Cathedral  of  Kotre  Dame  is  built  exactly  upon 
the  plan  of  the  great  cathedral  of  that  name  in  Paris. 
The  same  two  massive  towers  at  the  west  end,  from  the 
summit  of  which  an  excellent  view  of  the  city  is  ob- 
tainable. We  went  inside,  and  found,  although  it  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  restoration,  a  magnificent 
church.  The  ceiling  was  an  imitation  of  the  star- 
covered  heavens,  and  almost  blazed  with  gold.  The 
fronts  of  the  double  galleries  were  covered  with  gold 
and  paint.  The  side  altars  were  richly  embellished 
with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
high  altar,  it  is  needless  to  say,  literally  blazed  with 
silvery  ornament.  The  whole  effect  was  enhanced  by 
the  noon-day  sun  pouring  its  rays  through  the  richly- 
stained  glass  windows. 

I  before  spoke  about  the  beautiful  cabs  or  carriages 
of  Quebec.  Those  at  Montreal  were  much  better  in 
every  respect.  They  were  profusely  decorated  with 
silvery-looking  ornaments,  and  all  the  appointments 
were  "of  the  same  metal.  We  found  them  very  easy 
and  comfortable  and  cool. 

We  purposed  to  proceed  on  our  journey  to  Toronto 
during  the  night,  and  we  had  somewhat  neglected  the 
inner  man  up  to  this  time  in  the  hurry  of  sight  seeing. 
Our  wants  were  soon  and  well  supplied  at  the  charge 
of  half  a  dollar  for  dinner.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  as 
soon  as  we  landed  at  Quebec,  we  converted  our  English 
money  into  Canadian,  and  received  four  dollars  eighty- 
six  cents  for  an  English  sovereign. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  we  went  to  the  station  to 
secure  our  places,  and  found  there  an  Irishman  who 
had  come  in  the  same  boat.  We  remembered  to  have 
left  him  in  the  morning  seated  on  one  of  the  benches, 
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and  found  him  again  in  the  same  place.  He  told  us  he 
had  not  stirred  during  the  day.  As  he  was  going  to 
Toronto  by  the  same  train,  we  told  him  he  had  better 
get  in.  He  picked  up  his  solitary  bundle,  and  while 
large  tears  rolled  down  his  cheek,  told  us  he  did  not 
know  whether  to  go  any  further  or  not  as  he  had  no 
•object  [to  accomplish.  It  appears  he  had  left  his 
father's  home  to  better  himself  in  the  world,  and  now 
found  that  he  had  left  affluence  and  comfort  to  be 
pitched  about  amongst  strangers.  He  took  the  train  for 
Toronto,  where  we  saw  him  the  day  following,  but 
never  saw  or  heard  tell  of  him  again. 

Feeling  weary  and  tired  we  determined  to  take  a 
sleeping  car,  for  which  we  paid  one  dollar,  in  addition 
to  the  travelling  ticket.  The  car  to  all  appearance  was 
an  ordinary  first-class  car,  and  we  waited  with  curiosity 
to  see  how  the  beds  would  be  made  up.  We  had  not 
to  wait  long,  as  the  black  attendant  came  through  the 
car  to  inquire  who  wished  to  retire.  The  seats,  I  have 
before  referred  to,  with  reversible  backs,  can  here  be 
turned  down  so  as  to  form  the  bedstead,  upon  which 
a  bed,  &c.,  was  placed,  and  curtains  drawn  in  front. 
By  a  contrivance  a  part  of  the  ornamented  ceiling 
was  let  down,  and  a  bed  overhead  was  thus  made,  to 
which  I  retired,  and  found  it  as  comfortable  as  any 
bed  I  had  slept  in.  While  we  were  sleeping  the 
train  rushed  on  its  journey.  Early  the  following 
morning  we  rose  and  found  all  necessary  convenien- 
cies  to  hand.  After  finishing  our  toilet  we  went  and 
stood  upon  the  platform  outside  and  viewed  the 
country  through  which  we  were  steaming ;  some- 
times through  well-cultivated  land,  and  at  others 
through  land  where  nothing  could  be  seen  but  stumps  of 
lately- cut  trees — 

Ever  changing,  ever  new  ; 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  2 

The  fountains'  fall ;  the  rivers  flow  ; 

The  waody  valley,  warm  and  lo  v  : 

The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high— 

Roughly  reaching  to  the  sky  : 

Uhe  pleasant  seat ;  the  ruined  tower ; 

The  naked  rock  ;  the  shady  bower ; 

The  town— the  village — dome— and  farm, 

Each  givea  to  each  a  double  charm — 

Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ARRIVE     AT     TOKOXTO. BARBIE. — COILINGWOOD. 

-MEAFOKD. — MK.    J.     DUXBfRY. — BACICWOOD    1'AltM.S 
AND    FARMERS. 

AIJOUT  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  June  1st,  the 
tallest  and  most  prominent  buildings  of  Toronto,  the 
principal  city  of  Ontario  (formerly  Upper  Canada), 
rose  up  before  our  eyes  as  we  gazed  eagerly  from  the 
car  windows.  About  20  minutes  of  our  journey  was 
through  the  streets,  with  large  buildings  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  Lake  Ontario,  whose  banks  we  had 
followed  a  good  share  of  our  journey  from  Montreal. 
The  considerably  slackened  speed  and  the  continual 
tolling  of  the  bell  suspended  over  the  engine  apprised 
us  that  we  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some 
station.  The  speed  was  such  that  many  passengers, 
who  wished  to  stay  at  the  Northern  Station,  not  only 
alighted  from  the  train  but  got  their  luggage  from  the 
van  during  our  progress  to  the  station.  Exactly  at 
half -past  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  station  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Toronto.  Our  first  business  was  to  see  to  the  luggage 
we  had  sent  on  to  this  place  from  Quebec,  three  days 
before.  On  presentation  of  our  cheques  it  was  handed 
to  us.  Nothing  of  interest  marked  our  arrival  at 
Toronto  only  an  accident  that  might  have 
been  attended  with  inconvenient  results.  We  had 
engaged  one  of  the  many  carriers  to  be  found  about  an 
American  station,  had  stowed  our  luggage  on  the 
cart,  and  mounted  it  ourselves  wben  the  horse  suddenly 
started,  and  precipitated  one  of  us  headlong  to  the 
ground.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  street  was  not 
paved,  or  the  fall  would  have  left  some  unpleasant  re- 
miniscences. We  left  Montreal  the  previous  evening 
at  10  5  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  Toronto  at  11  30  a.m.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  had  been  thirteen  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes  in  traversing  333  miles.  Toronto 
time  is  a  little  over  five  hours  later  than  English. 

Before  leaving  England  we  had  laid  out  our  pro- 
gramme, and  fixed  the  dates  when  we  should  arrive  at 
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and  depart  from  the  various  places  of  interest  011  our 
route.  Amongst  the  rest  we  had  fixed  to  leave  Toronto 
as  soon  as  we  arrived,  intending  to  see  what  there  was 
to  be  seen  on  our  return  from  the  northerly  part  of  the 
Dominion.  But  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  The 
train  by  which  we  arrived  was  late,  so  late  as  to  compel 
us  to  stay  there  from  11-30  a.m.  till  seven  the  follow, 
ing  morning,  as  there  are  no  trains  between  those  hours 
to  Meaford,  the  place  of  our  destination,  and  also  the 
most  northerly  station  in  Ontario. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  following  morning  we  left 
Toronto  by  the  Northern  Railway,  and  journeyed  over 
land  that  had  only  passed  through  the  first  stage  of 
cultivation.  Juiles  and  miles  of  land,  thickly  covered 
with  stumps  of  trees,  whose  charred  and  blackened 
remains  testified  that  the  aid  of  fire  had  been  called  in 
to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  what  was  once  some  vast 
and  mighty  forest,  where  the  dusky  Indians  at  one 
time  ruled  as  sole  moaarchs  of  the  scene.  A  slower 
process  had  been  adopted  in  some  places.  Instead  of 
first  cutting  down  the  trees,  the  roots  had  been  fired, 
and  thus  all  vitality  destroyed.  Large  forests  were 
still  standing  of  these  dead  trees.  There  they  stood, 
with  their  tall  tapering  stems  pointing  straight  to  the 
skies,  as  if  looking  for  succour  in  their  loneliness.  No 
one  could  look  upon  these  bleached  and  branchless 
stems  without  being  affected  more  or  less  with  the 
desolation  around  him.  A  stay  of  twenty  minutes  for 
refreshment  was  very  acceptable  at  ten  o'clock.  We 
took  advantage  of  the  stay  to  look  around  us.  Close  to 
the  railway  was  Lake  Simcoe,  which  measures  thirty 
miles  by  twenty-five,  and  on  ita  banks  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  we  had  seen.  I  think  its  name  ia 
fiarrie.  Whilst  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  scene  we 
had  not  noticed  that  our  cars  had  been  shunted  on 
another  line,  and  a  train  put  upon  our  old  track,  which 
was  intended  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  As 
soon  as  the  time  was  up  we  coolly  took  our  seats  in 
what  we  thought  our  train,  and  was  horrified  to  find 
that  the  portmanteaus  we  had  left  were  nowlere  to  be 
seen.  These  portmanteaus  contained  our  money,  and 
were  not  addressed  or  checked.  Both  trains  started 
simultaneously  without  whistling,  or  any  other  notifica. 
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tion.  A  gentleman  who  had  travelled  with  us  from 
Toronto,  and  knew  our  destination,  very  opportunely 
saw  us  and  beckoned.  Here  we  saw  and  appreciated 
the  advantage  of  having  a  train  open  from  end  to  end. 
We  were  in  time  to  jump  upon  the  last  car,  and  soon 
found  our  places  and  luggage,  which  we  could  not  have 
done  so  readily  had  the  cars  not  been  open  from  end  to 
end. 

Our  next  alighting  place  (ten  minutes)  was  Colling- 
wood,  formerly  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way. In  fact,  it  is  only  about  two  or  three  years  ago 
that  the  line  was  opened  to  Meaford,  about  21  miles 
further  along  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay,  a  part  of 
Lake  Huron.  Its  main,  if  not  only,  means  of  support 
are  its  fisheries. 

At  1.37  we  stopped  at  Meaford.  We  had  travelled 
115  miles  in  six  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes,  and 
stopped  at  38  stations.  We  were  in  expectation  that 
some  of  our  relatives  would  meet  us  here.  A  difficulty 
here  faced  us.  We  did  not  know  them,  nor  they  us, 
and  our  only  guide  for  each  of  us  was  an  exchange  of 
portraits  which  had  taken  place  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Happily  for  us,  there  were  only  three  came  from  Col- 
lingwood  to  Meaford,  and  there  was  only  one  waiting 
in  the  station.  This  one  proved  to  be  my  aunt.  A 
most  affectionate  greeting  at  once  dispelled  any  doubts 
we  might  have  as  to  our  welcome.  A  wagon  was  also 
in  waiting  for  the  conveyance  of  our  baggage  and  our- 
selves, driven  by  one  of  my  cousins.  The  town  of 
Meaford  is  a  thriving  little  place  of  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants, and  whilst  a  few  wooden  buildings  still  remain, 
some  very  handsome  shops  or  stores,  and  dwelling- 
houses  have  very  lately  been  built  of  brick  and  stone . 
They  have  their  Church,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
other  chapels,  and  co-operative  stores,  all  very  credit- 
able edifices.  When  it  is  remembered  that  seven-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  nothing  stood  in  Meaford  but  two 
wooden  huts,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  it 
has  made  wonderful  progress.  'Agriculture  is  what  it 
has  to  depend  upon,  with  a  very  slight  help  from  fish- 
ing. We  quite  expected  that  letters  and  newspapers 
would  be  wasting  for  us  here,  but  we  were  disappointed, 
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none  having  yet  arrived.  After  about  an  hours'  ride  in 
the  wagon,  we  arrived  at  the  farm  house  of  my  uncle, 
where  we  intended  to  stay  a  few  days,  nothing  loth  to 
feel  for  a  short  time  that  we  were  at  home,  and  ex- 
change the  excitement  of  travelling  for  the  quietness 
of  a  farm  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  In  due  course, 
we  were  introduced  to  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  at  once  placed  at  ease. 

Mr.  John  Duxbury,  my  uncle,  w,".s  formerly  a  Bolto- 
nian,  and  regularly  attended  the  "  Old  Building"  in 
Kidgway  Gates,  and  afterwards  Bridge-street  Chapel, 
of  which  congregation  my  aunt  was  a  member.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  any  who  read  this  account,  and 
remember  him,  to  know  that  the  old  scenes  and  faces 
which  were  f  amiliar  to  him  27  years  ago,  have  not  been 
effaced  from  his  memory,  but  still  hold  as  strong  a 
place  there  as  ever.  He  made  inquiries  of  friends 
long  since  dead,  but  he  knew  it  not,  and  others  that  I 
was  unable  to  to  tell  him  anything  about. 

The  farm  upon  which  he  lives  is  about  83  acres,  and 
is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation.  A  description  of 
this  answers  so  well  to  that  of  others,  that  it  may  be 
excusable  if  I  pause  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
a  farm  in  the  backwoods  is  like.  It  is  need- 
less to  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  farms  in  this 
district  have  had  to  be  cleared,  and  that  the  process 
has  been  attended  with  incessant  and  almost  unceas- 
ing labour,  as  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  in  such  a 
state  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  its  occupants. 
It  was  like  reading  some  of  the  stories  of  the  early 
settlers  to  listen  to  an  account  of  the  troubles,  trials, 
and  tribulations  of  my  uncle  and  other  Englishmen, 
who  had  been  there  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  spoke  of  settlers  who  had  ventured  to  the  far 
west  in  hope  of  betteriag  their  fortune;  and  how 
they  had  accomplished  it,  but  only  at  the  expense, 
in  some  cases,  of  their  health,  and  in  all  cases 
with  self-denial  and  privation  such  as  would  never  be 
dreamt  of  any  man  enduring  in  England.  When  a  man 
goes  out  to  Canada  and  purchases  land  with  the  inten- 
tion of  settling  upon  it,  he  has  to  build  himself  a  rude 
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log  hut  to  shelter  him  from  the  summer  heat  and  the 
still  more  dangerous  evening  dews,  before  he  does  any- 
tlirog  else.  The  neighbouring  farmers  kindly  give 
him  a  few  hours'  help  each  week,  and  during  his  early 
struggle  he  actually  receives  food,  &c.,  from  their 
bounty.  I  saw  one  who  had  been  out  only  a  few 
months,  exactly  in  the  state  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
land  he  bad  taken  was  in  such  a  rough  state  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  make  any  use  of  it  this  year. 

Clearing  a  farm  of  wood  is  not  the  greatest  hardship 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  settler.  Some  of  the  fields, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgian  Bay,  are  almost 
covered  with  large  stones  of  such  magnitude  as  to  defy 
removal  by  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  these  isolated 
settlers.  I  have  seen  fields  with  not  a  single  square 
yard  free  from  these  stones  ;  in  fact,  alirost  all  the 
fields  within  half-a-mile  of  the  water  are  in  that  state. 
Some  of  the  farmers  dig  away  the  earth  underneath 
them,  and  thus  bury  what  they  cannot  remove. 

These  Canadian  farmers  are  put  to  straits  that  vre 
Englishmen,  "  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,"  little  think  of. 
They  spin  and  dye  all  their  cotton  and  wool,  and  make 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel  ;  and  from  the  ashes 
of  the  wood  burnt  in  the  stoves  they  manufacture  their 
soap.  Of  course,  some  other  ingredient  is  added,  but 
I  forget  what  it  is.  They  burn  and  grind  peas  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  and  from  the  sap  of  the  maple 
tree  make  first-class  sugar  and  molasses,  samples  oi 
which  I  brought  with  me  as  a  curiosity.  Leaves  of 
raspberry  and  gooseberry  trees,  and  the  bark  of  some 
other  tree  (I  forget  the  name  of  it)  are  called  into  re- 
quisition to  supply  the  table  with  tea.  Buying  furni- 
ture is  never  thought  of.  Chairs  and  tables,  and 
drawers  are  "manufactured  on  the  premises,"  with 
tools  that  mostly  have  been  made  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  Gates,  fences,  and  even  farming  imple- 
ments, are  all  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  The 
"  locks,  bolts,  and  bars,"  have  never  been  seen  by  a 
black  or  white  smith.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  toels,  their  farms  are  pat- 
terns of  neatness  and  completeness,  the  fences  and 
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gates  being  well  made  and  regular  in  appearance,  and 
nicely  painted  white  or  some  light  colour.  While,  in- 
side the  houses,  the  furniture,  though  not  elegant  in 
appearance,  is  at  least  useful  and  strong.  The  houses 
themselves  are  mostly  made  of  wood,  but  I  saw  some 
recently  built  of  stone,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  all  who  have  completed  their  farms  to  use 
stone  in  their  structures. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  at  least  that  portion  in 
which  we  were,  is  intersected  with  roads  that  run  from 
east  to  west  in  a  straight  line  for  miles,  in  fact  I  do  nofc 
know  whether  they  are  not  intended  to  run  across  the 
whole  province.  These,  at  present,  are  threaPquarters 
of  a  mile  apart,  and  are  numbered  fust,  third,  fifth, 
&c.,but  it  is  intended  to  run  one  between  each  of  these, 
which  will  be  numbered  second,  fourth,  &c.  These 
roads  are  again  crossed  at  short  intervals  by  others, 
numbered  instead  of  named,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long 
roads.  So  that  when  the  country  is  built  over  it  will 
be  covered  with  square  blocks,  same  as  in  some  «f  the 
American  cities.  I  need  not  remind  my  readers  that 
there  are  no  toll  bars  on  these  roads,  but  they  are 
kept  in  repair  (or  supposed  to  be)  by  the 
farmers.  The  short  roads  are  entirely  under 
the  care  of  the  farmer  whose  farm  it  passes,  while  the 
long  roads  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Government, 
who  call  upon  all  the  farmers  to  give  a  few  days  every 
year  (according  to  the  extent  of  their  farms)  for  their 
repair,  without  remuneration.  As  to  the  state  of  the 
roads  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  them  fur- 
ther on.  Money  is  a  scarce  commodity  amongst  these 
settlers,  nearly  all  their  trading  is  done  by  exchange  or 
barter.  The  store  supplies  them  with  what  they  re- 
quire, and  the  farmer  in  return  supplies  them  with 
some  of  his  produce,  and  a  "  squaring  up  "  at  the  end 
of  the  year  takes  place.  In  fact,  money  is  only  re- 
quired once  a  year,  when  the  Imperial  taxes  have  to  be 
paid.  On  such  occasions  it  is  procured  by  sending  some 
of  their  produce  to  the  market  town,  some  twenty 
miles  away. 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 

MEAFOBD. — MEETING       HOUSE. — CANADIAN     LOYALTY 
AND     KELIGION. — TORONTO. — LICENSES. 

As  SOON  as  dinner  was  over  we  sauntered  across  the 
farm  and  into  the  wood  beyond,  without  which  no 
Canadian  farm  is  perfect,  or  at  all  events  there  are  none 
without.  We  took  with  us  a  fowling  piece,  a  long 
Enfield  rifle,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  intend- 
ing to  amuse  ourselves  on  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
Indians.  One  portion  of  the  wood  had  partially  been 
cleared  of  brushwood,  preparatory  to  utilising  it  for 
farm  purposes,  and  also  to  supply  the  house  witk  wood 
for  the  stove.  A  number  of  squirrel  tails,  hawks, 
ground  hogs,  and  other  animals  were  brought  back  as 
trophies  of  our  prowess.  The  wood  is  situate  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  and  on  emerging  from  it  a  fine  view  of 
Georgian  Bay  lay  before  us,  with  its  monotonous  water 
lapping  on  the  stony  shore  as  it  had  done  before  the 
foot  of  the  white  man  had  invaded  the  territory,  and 
driven  away  the  Indians.  It  was  here  that  the  deni- 
sons  of  the  forest  camped,  when  the  first  settlers  came 
to  Meaford,  and  it  was  here  that  they  held  their  annual 
summer  encampment.  But  their  stay  has  gradually 
become  of  shorter  duration,  till  now  they 
are  never  seen  except  when  they  bring  fancy 
articles  of  their  own  manufacture  to  ex- 
change for  flour,  apples,  potatoes,  or  ether 
necessaries  of  life.  We  found  a  tramp  through  the 
wood,  not  yet  meddled  with,  to  be  a  much  more  arduous 
task.  The  underwood  was  thick  and  tangled,  the  foot- 
way narrow,  steep,  and  irregular. 

Next  morning  was  devoted  to  driving  along  the  banks 
of  the  bay  to  Meaford,  and  an  examination  of  the 
country  around  us.  During  the  winter  months  the 
roads  are  impassable,  snow  lying  on  the  ground  six  to 
nine  feet  deep.  Sleighs  are  called  into  requisition,  and 
the  bay  then  becomes  the  highway  between  Meaford, 
Collingwood,  and  other  towns. 
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panied  by  our  host,  through  fields  of  Indian  corn,  peas, 
&c.,  who  told  us  the  date  of  each  improvement,  and  the 
difficulties  by  which  they  were  attended,  interspersed 
with  reminisences  of  scenes  and  friends  in  far-off  Bolton. 
As  we  walked  through  his  orchard  of  blooming  apple 
and  pear  trees,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  natural  pride 
that  the  old  man  pointed  to  one  half  the  orchard  and 
said  he  carried  "  all  those  trees  (when  saplings)  under 
one  arm  from  a  farm  some  miles  distant." 
The  greatest  hardship,  I  think,  that  they 
have  to  contend  with  is  being  unable  to  find  a 
market  to  dispose  of  their  produce,  after  they  have 
spent  the  year  to  raise  it.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of 
apples  are  annually  given  to  the  pigs,  while  acres  upon 
acres  of  peas  are  used  for  pig  fattening  purposes.  I 
heard,  however,  that  some  speculator  was  gathering  the 
produce  and  shipping  it  off  to  England,  but  the  nearest 
centre  was  Montreal,  nearly  500  miles  distant,  and  the 
expense  of  sending  it  there  was  great. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  our  first  on  the  Amerisan 
Continent,  and  it  opened  beautifully  fine  and 
clear.  We  had  intended  to  visit  some  Church, 
to  see  if  any  difference  existed  between  their 
form  and  our  Church  of  England.  On  consul t« 
ing  my  uncle  we  found  we  should  have  at  least 
four  miles  to  walk,  but  he  kindly  offered  to  transport 
us  there  in  his  waggon.  At  the  same  time  he  liinted 
that  he  had  intended  to  take  us  with  him  to  chapel,  to 
which  arrangement  we  at  once  agreed.  Their  service, 
same  as  in  England,  commences  at  half-past  ten,  and 
the  distance  was  six  miles,  so  we  were  told,  but  we 
thought  that  if  it  was  only  six  miles,  they  gave  us  good 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  badness  of  the  road.  We 
started  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  in  the  waggon,  with  a 
buffalo  skin  wrapped  round  our  legs,  for  we  found  it 
cold  riding.  The  roads  were  awfully  rough  and  in- 
tersepted  "with  gullies,  ruts,  mounds,  and  broken 
bridges,  and  the  jogging  of  the  conveyance  very  incon- 
venient. The  large  stones,  I  before  alluded  to  as  lying 
in  the  fields  lay  also  on  the  road,  and  the  road  (through 
having  a  ditch  on  each  side)  was  narrow,  so  that  we 
could  not  avoid  them.  These  stones  were  about  two 
yards  long  and  one  yard  thick,  and  smooth  ijfce  a 
boulder  stone.  Frequently  we  expected  nothing  ^Q 
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to  happen  but  the  overturning  of  the  lot  of 
us  into  the  ditch  when  we  had  one  wheel 
on  such  a  stone  and  the  other  in 
a  rut .  A  variation  did  two  or  three  times  take  place, 
when  we  came  to  a  place  where  a  river  crossed  the  road 
and  the  bridge  washed  away  by  the  recent  heavy  rains. 
So  between  the  danger  of  rocks  and  ruts,  and  the 
chance  of  an  occasional  ducking  we  were  kept  alive  till 
we  arrived  at  the  Chapel. 

Two  or  three  only  were  gathered  together  when  we 
went  in  a  few  minutes  before  half-past  ten.  The  form 
of  worship,  my  uncle  told  me,  was  the  same  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  when  attending  Bridge-street 
Chapel  in  Bolton.  As  I  sat  there  and  looked  at  these 
almost  isolated  settlers,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  contrast  their  simple-hearted  fervor  with  the  con- 
ventional mode  of  worship  of  our  own  large  towns. 
They,  like  us,  had  had  to  come  over  rough  roads  for 
miles,  and  still,  I  was  told  they  never  stayed  away. 
We  had  now  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  in  the 
Chapel,  and  the  service  was  commenced  by  my  uncle 
giving  out  the  hymn.  The  first  verse  was  sung  by  two 
only,  as  I  suppose  the  remainder  did  not  know  the 
tune,  End  it  would  take  me  a  long  while  to  know  it. 
The  second  line  was  sung  twice  over,  the  third  line 
three  times,  and  the  fourth  I  was  unable  to  count  as 
parts  of  it  were  repeated  so  often.  My  uncie  preached 
a  very  good  and  practical  sermon  which  rather  surprised 
us,  as  we  did  not  know  that  ne  was  a  local  preacher.  . 

On  our  return  we  passed  many  excellent  farms,  some 
that  might  be  taken  for  models  of  completeness.  On  a 
great  many  of  them  we  noticed  small  patches  of  en- 
closed land,  about  twelve  or  eighteen  yards  square,  the 
purpose  for  which  we  were  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
These  were  kept  apart  for  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  Rude  crosses  or  headstones 
marked  the  place  where  some  one  _restod  that  had  al- 
ready paid  the  penalty  of  nature. 

The  arrival  of  an  Englishman  in  the  backwoods  is 
quite  an  event,  and  sufficient  to  disturb  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  Numerous  invitations  came  in  from 
the  neighbouring  farmers  for  us  to  stay  with  them, 
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but  our  time  would  not  admit  of  our  acceptance  of 
more  than  one. 

Having  read  various  opinions  in  the  newspapers 
before  I  started,  relative  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  I  many  times  purposely  led  the  conversa- 
tion in  that  direction,  and  the  result  is  that  I  think 
the  people  generally  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are 
rather  indifferent  in  their  allegiance  to  England,  while 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  most  unbounded  loyalty 
exists,  and  an  admiration  for  and  perfect  confidence  in 
their  rulers  pervades  all  classes  of  the  people.  I  believe 
them  to  be  thoroughly  religious  and  conscientious. 
This  religious  feeling  was  worked  upon  and  abused  last 
spring.  A  gentleman  delivered  a  lecture  in  Meaford, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, upon  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  world.  He  stated  that  the  end  would 
certainly  take  place  at  four  o'clock  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  and  that  Christ  would  appear  a  few  days  be- 
fore to  warn  the  most  righteous.  Many  believed  him, 
and  made  suitable  arrangements.  A  butcher  had  pro- 
mised to  purchase  a  pair  of  boots  for  his  wife,  and  felt 
that  he  would  not  be  admitted  into  heaven  if  the  pro- 
mise was  left  unfulfilled.  He  accordingly  sold  off  his 
stock  at  a  disadvantage,  rather  than  forfeit  his  word. 
A  farmer  who  had  incurred  some  debts  sold  off  all  bis 
farm  and  produce,  to  pay  them  before  he  died.  A  great 
number  purchased  shrouds,  some  of  superior  make,  and 
actually  attired  themselves  in  them  on  the  day  in 
which  the  change  was  expected  to  take  place. 

On  the  following  (Monday)  'morning  we  prepared  to 
leave  the  hospitable  house  of  my  uncle,  Mr.  Duxbury. 
Not  without  regret,  however,  as  our  welcome  had  been 
sincere,  and  our  stay  made  pleasant,  comfortable,  and 
profitable.  The  process  of  leave-takeing  was  a  severe 
test  to  our  fortitude,  and  was  hurried  through  for  fear 
of  a  break- down.  We  purchased  several  me- 
mentos of  our  visit  (chiefly  the  work  of 
Indians)  and  left  Meaford  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  several  members  of  the 
family  who  showered  upon  us  their  good  wishes,  which 
we  believed  to  be  sincere. 

Our  returu  journey  to  Toronto  was  unmarked  by  any 
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thing  special,  only  that  on  arrival  at  Allandale,  we  ran 
down  to  Barrie,  and  made  a  closer  examination  then  we 
had  done  before,  and  found  that  we  retained  the  same 
good  opinion  of  it  we  did  on  our  first  sighting  it.  At 
9  35  p.m.  we  arrived  at 

TORONTO. 

Same  as  at  Montreal,  trees  line  each  side  of  the  streets, 
and  a  cheerful  appearance  is  thus  given  to  it.  The 
Churches,  chapels,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  fine 
structures,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city.  The 
principal  streets  are  lined  with  good  large  shops,  and 
superior  dwelling-houses.  Wooden  places  were  less 
frequent  here  than  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  but  such 
streets  as  were  paved  were  paved  with  wood.  The  city 
is  built  close  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  whose  banks 
are  pretty  well  lined  with  shipping.  Trade  was  very 
bad,  wages  low,  and  work  scarce,  and  the  city  seemed 
merely  to  drag  on  an  existence.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  shops  are  all  closed,  and  very  few  people 
in  the  streets,  in  fact,  the  place  seemed  almost  deserted. 
We  felt  sure  that  in  a  'city  containing  70,000  inhabi- 
tants, some  place  of  amusement  would  be  open, 
but  we  were  disappointed,  none  were  open.  Nothing 
wan  left,  therefore,  for  us  to  do  but  patrol  the  solitary 
streets,  or  visit  some  of  the  saloons.  We  walked  till 
we  were  tired  and  then  betook  ourselves  to  one  of  the 
many  so-called  saloons. 

If  the  Bolton  magistrates  are  the  only  magistrates  in 
England  who  sell  what  is  not  theirs  to  sell  —  I  mean 
Licenses  —  they  are  not  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
countenance  that  proceeding,  whether  legally  or  not, 
of  course,  I  cannot  tell.  I  find  that  the 
licenees  of  Canada  are  sold  always.  The 
prices  vary  from  50  to  200  dollars  (which  is  the  maxi- 
mum) according  to  locality.  All  licenses  include  spirits 
They  have  also  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  in  (force,  but 
there  is  more  drunkenness  on  Sundays  than  on  any 
ether  day.  The  saloons  close  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  on  Saturday  (until  Monday  morning),  just  be- 
fore which  time  there  is  a  general  rush  made  to  secure 
sufficient  to  tide  them  over  Sunday.  Although  these 
houses  are  supposed  to  be  closed,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
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difficult  matter  to  get  into  the  saloons  on  Sundays  and 
obtain  what  you  like,  providing  you  do  not  gain  access 
by  the  front  door.  In  the  temperance  hotels  beer  and 
spirts  are  supplied  to  anyone  who  is  personally  known 
the  proprietor. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June  we  packed 
up  our  traps  and  prepared  to  leave  Toronto,  w«U  satis- 
fied with  our  visit  to  it,  and  also  pleased  to  find  it  a 
much  prettier  place  than  we  expected.  We  took  our 
places  on  board  the  City  of  Toronto,  a  fine  paddle 
steamer  with  the  beam  engine  on  the  upper  deck,  which 
we  had  begun  to  get  used  to  seeing,  but  they  seemed 
very  strange  to  us  at  first.  Punctually  at  seven  o'clock 
we  started  on  our  voyage  across  Lake  Ontario.  The 
morning  opened  beautifully  fine,  and  the  sail  was  amost 
enjoyable  one.  In  two  hours  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Niagara,  with  a  fort  on  our  left,  from  the 
summit  of  which  floated  in  the  morning  breeze  the 
arrogant  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States.  On 
our  right  was  a  poor  straggling  place  at  which  we 
stopped  to  put  down  passengers.  It  was  Niagara,  the 
last  place  we  saw  in  the  dominion  of  Canada.  .After 
an  hour's  sail  further  up  the  river  we  landed  at  Lewis- 
ton,  and  set  foot  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

LEWISTON. — NIAGARA  FALLS. — LEGEND  OF  THE  WHITE 
CANOB. — UNDEE  THE  FALLS. 

As  SOON  as  we  landed  at  Lewiston,  our  friends  the 
Custom-house  officers  took  charge  of  our  luggage  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  the  examination  was  even  more 
slight  than  before.  One  lady  had  a  box  about  four 
feet  long,  two  feet  deep  and  the  same  width.  She 
protested  against  an  examination  being  made  of  its 
contents,  which,  1  need  not  say,  had  no  effect,  She  de- 
clared there  was  nothing  excisable  in,  but  she  was 
mistaken,  for  the  officer  pulled  out  several  rolls  of 
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cotton  print.  He  held  them  up  before  her  eyes,  and 
said  he  would  allow  her  to  pass  this  time,  and  cau- 
tioned her  to  tell  the  truth  next  time.  The  station  is 
a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  landing  stage,  and  pas- 
sengers are  transferred  to  and  from  in  omnibusees,  the 
charge  for  which  is  included  in  the  ticket  from  Toronto 
to  the  Falls. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Village  of  the  Falls,'  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  streets  of  shops  mostly  filled  with 
Indian  work,  consisting  of  bead  work  of  very  excellent 
quality  and  design,  and  some  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  feather  work,  mostly  fashioned  in  head-gear  "  For 
the  ladies,"  the  richly  coloured  feathers  being  neatly 
and  tastefully  arranged  together  so  as  to  form  a  most 
enticing  picture  to  wearers  of  such  articles. 

We  paid  twenty-five  cents  to  enter  Prospect  Park, 
which  has  been,  I  presume,  taken  by  an  enterprising 
company  as  a  speculation,  and  at  once  took  our  way  to 
Prospect  Point,  where  a  most  magnificent  view  is  to  be 
had,  not  only  of  the  American  side  of  the  Falls,  but 
also  of  the  celebrated  Horse  Shoe  Falls  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

During  our  ride  from  the  Suspension  Bridge  we  fre- 
quently caught  sight  of  the  great  seething  mass  of 
tumbling  waters,  and  heard  the  distant  roar  of  many 
waters.  We  had  been  most  anxious  to  reach  this  the 
greatest  point  of  interest  to  us,  and  the  principal  object 
which  induced  us  to  cross  the  great  Atlantic.  Now, 
when  that  wish  had  been  gratified,  and  we  stood  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  greatest  Falls  in  the  world,  we  felt 
inclined  to  go  away  and  leave  them,  so  little  could  we 
realise  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  so  small 
did  we  seem  beside  it. 

Here,  at  one  wide  sweep,  we  beheld  Niagara  stretch- 
ing from  the  American  to  the  Canadian  side  in  magni- 
ficent perspective.  Just  at  our  very  feet  the  smooth 
and  fearful  masses  of  the  American  Falls  undulate  con- 
vulsively as  they  hurl  over  the  precipice,  and  dash,  in 
a  nerer-ending  succession  of  what  I  may  term  passion- 
ate bursts  upon  the  rugged  rocks  beneath.  Beyond, 
aud  a  littlo  to  the  left,  lay  Goat  Island,  richly  clothed 
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with  trees,  its  drooping  end  seeming  as  if  it,  too,  were 
plunging,  like  the  mighty  river,  into  the  seething 
abyss.  Just  off  the  Point  is  seen  Terrapin  Tower, 
occupying  a  singular  and  awful  position.  A  few  scat- 
tered masses  of  rock  lie  on  the  very  brink  of  the  great 
Fall,  seeming  as  if  unable  to  maintain  their  position 
against  the  tremendous  rush  of  water.  Upon  these 
rocks  the  tower  is  built  !  It  was  built  in  1833,  and 
affords  the  most  magnificent  view  that  can  be  conceived 
— the  rapids  above  rolling  tunrjltuously  towards  you — 
the  green  water  of  the  mighty  Falls  at  your  feet,  below 
you  the  hissing  cauldron  of  spray,  ond  the  river,  with 
its  steep  banks  beyond — in  fact,  the  whole  range  of  the 
Falls  themselves,  and  the  world  of  raging  waters 
around  them,  are  seen  to  advantage  from  this  com- 
manding point  of  view.  Right  in  front  of  us  was  the 
great  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  uttering  its  deep,  deafening  roar 
of  endless  melody,  as  it  pluages  majestically  into  the 
curdling  sea,  from  which  the  white  cloud  of  mist  spouts 
high  into  the  air,  and  partially  conceals  the  background 
of  Canada  from  view. 

It  is  a  scene  in  which  everything  else  is  forgotten  as 
you  stand  before  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  pour  down 
with  snch  majesty  of  power  that  you  can  only  gaze 
with  solemn  awe  upon  the  grandest  and  most  terrible 
of  all  G-od's  works  in  nature.  "  It  is  a  scene  which  poets 
and  authors  have  tried  for  years,  but  always  failed  to 
tell.  Artists  have  studied  here,  poets  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  its  huge  green  billows,  and  some 
of  the  ablest  penmen  of  the  Old  World  have 
written  less  what  they  saw,  perhaps,  than  what 
they  thought  of  these  mighty  cataracts.  But  Niagara 
is  still,  and  must  always  be,  unpainted  and  unsung. 
You  miss,  in  all  the  best  attempts,  its  might,  its  ever- 
changing  play  of  colour,  its  hideous  rush  —  its  roar. 
Words,  in  fact,  are  powerless  before  the  stupendous 
force  and  terror  of  this  cataract,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
language  would  be  exhausted  before  one  could  tell  how 
the  great  hill  of  waters,  which  drops  from  the  mon- 
strous cliffs  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  deep,  changes,  ere 
one  can  •  mark  its  rush,  into  millions  of  columas  of 
spray  which,  darting  out  like  white  fireworks,  shoot 
down  and  down,  till  lost  in  the  clouds  of  mist  which 
always  wrap  the  Falls  in  dim  and  grand  obscurity." 
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The  entire  cataract,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Niagara,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  Goat  Island.  This  island 
is  some  330  yards  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  American  Fall,  on  the  brink  of  which  we 
stood,  is  164  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  660  feet 
wide  from  the  mainland  to  Luna  Island,  and  the  smaller 
Fall  between  Luna  and  Goat  Islands,  is  100  feet  wide. 
The  Horse  Shoe  Fall  is  about  1 60  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  2000  feet  wide,  and  the  amount  of  water 
which  rushes  over  is  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  sheet  is  fully  20  feet  thick — an  estimate  which 
was  corroborated  in  a  singular  manner  in  1829.  A 
ship  named  the  Detroit,  having  been  condemned,  was 
bought  and  sent  over  the  Falls.  On  board  were  put  a 
live  bear,  a  deer,  a  buffalo,  and  several  smaller  animals. 
The  vessel  was  almost  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  rapids, 
but  a  large  portion  of  her  hull  went  over  entire.  She 
drew  18  feet  water,  but  did  not  strike  the  cliff  as  she 
took  the  awful  plunge. 

A  very  narrow  escape  was  made,  here  in  1850.  A 
young  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  was  paddling  with  his 
father — who  was  drunk  at  the  time — over  to  their 
home  on  Grand  Island .  The  father  was  unable  to  guide 
the  frail  canoe,  which  was  carried  into  the  rapids,  and 
descended  with  fearful  velocity  towards  the  Falls.  The 
wretched  father  could  do  nothing  to  save  himself,  but 
the  gallant  boy  struggled  with  the  energy  of  a  hero, 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  canoe  between  Goat 
Island  and  the  islands  called  the  Three  Sisters.  Here 
they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  passing  over  the 
little  cascade  between  these  islands,  but,  providentially, 
as  they  neared  it,  a  wave  upset  the  canoe  and  left 
them  struggling  in  the  water.  The  place  was  shallow 
— the  boy  gained  a  footing,  and,  seizing  his  father  by 
the  collar,  dragged  him  to  the  shore,  where  hundreds 
of  anxious  spectators  received  them  with  shouts  of 
joy. 

The  rapids,  about  a  mile  above  the  Falls,  are  so 
strong  that  any  one  falling  into  them]  is  hurried  to 
almost  certain  destruction.  There  are  many  melan- 
choly instances  of  the  kind. 
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1EGEDD  OF  THE  WHITE   CANOE. 

In  days  of  old,  before  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  West 
were  disturbed  by  white  men,  Niagara  was  an  object 
of  worship  to  the  Indian  warriors  of  the  forest,  and 
human  sacrifices  were  periodically  offered  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Falls.  The  offering  consisted  of  a  white  canoe, 
full  of  ripe  fruit  and  blooming  flowers,  which  was 
paddled  over  the  terrible  cliff  by  the  fairest  girl  of 
the  tribe  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  woman- 
hood. It  was  counted  an  honour  by  the  tribe  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  make  the  costly  sacrifice,  and  even  the 
doomed  maiden  deemed  it  a  high  compliment  to  be 
selected  to  guide  the  white  canoe  over  the  Falls.  But 
in  the  stoical  heart  of  the  red  man  there  are  tender 
feelings  which  cannot  be  subdued,  and  cords  which  snap 
if  strained  too  roughly. 

The  only  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
was  chosen  as  a  sacrificial  offering  to  the  Spirit  of 
Niagara.  Her  mother  had  been  slain  by  a  hostile  tribe. 
Her  father  was  the  bravest  among  the  warriors,  and 
his  stern  brow  seldom  relaxed  save  to  his  blooming 
child,  who  was  now  the  only  joy  to 
which  he  clung  on  earth.  When  the  lot  fell  on 
his  fair  child,  no  sympton  of  feeling  crossed  his 
countenance.  In  the  pride  of  Indian  endurance  he 
crushed  down  the  feelings  which  tore  his  bosom, 
and  no  tear  trembled  in  his  dark  eye  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  sacrifice  went  forward.  At  length  the 
day  arrived ;  it  faded  into  night  as  the  savage  festivities 
and  rejoicings  proceeded;  then  the  moon  arose  and 
silvered  the  cloud  of  mist  that  rose  from  out  the  tur- 
moil of  Niagara.  Now,  the  white  cn-oe,  laden  with 
its  precious  freight  glided  from  the  bank  and  swept  out 
into  the  dread  rapid  from  which  escape  is  hopeless. 
The  young  girl  calmly  steered  her  tiny  bark  towards 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  while  frantic  yells  and  shouts 
arose  from  the  forest.  Suddenly  another  white  canoe 
shot  forth  upon  the  stream,  and  under  tbe  powerful 
influence  of  the  Seneca  Chief,  flew  like  an  arrow  to  de- 
struction. It  overtook  the  first;  the  eyes  of  father  and 
child  met  in  one  last  gaze  of  love,  and  then,  they 
plunged  together  over  the  thundering  cataract  into 
eternity  ! 
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The  wonder,  magnificence,  grandeur,  and  awe  in- 
spired by  the  contemplation  of  these  tran&cendant 
wonders  of  nature  would  form  a  never-ending  theme. 
And,  however  you  might  wish  to  convey  to  other 
minds  the  impression  made  upon  your  own,  you 
could  not  find  words  to  give  the  faintest  description 
of  the  powerful  enthralment  in  which  you  are  encom- 


We  felt  this  power,  and  proceeded,  almost  mechani- 
cally, to  Ferry  House,  where  we  paid  25  cents  more  as 
a  fee  to  the  stairs  and  carriage  fare  to  and  from  the 
river's  edge.  We  descended  in  cars  down  a  curious  in- 
clined plane,  so  steep  as  to  make  any  one  feel  unnerved 
at  the  possibility  of  a  rope  breaking,  and  being  dashed 
to  atoms  at  the  bottom.  The  motive  power  used  is  the 
Falls,  which  work  a  water-wheel. 

Charles  Dickens,  speaking  of  the  same  place  says : — 
"I  hardly  know  how  I  got  down,but  I  was  soon  at  the 
bottom,  deafened  by  the  noise,  half  blinded  by  the 
spray,  and  wet  to  the  »kin,  we  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  American  Fall.  I  could  see 
an  immense  torrent  of  water  tearing  headlong  down 
from  some  great  height,  but  had  no  idea  of  shape  or 
situation,  or  anything  but  vague  immensity." 
Like  him,  we  went  near  to  the  Falls,  and  stood  gazing 
like  some  one  awe  struck  at  the  tumbling  mass  before 
us.  "What  voices  spake  from  out  the  thundering 
water!  what  faces,  faded  from  the  earth,  looked  out 
upon  me  from  its  gleaming  depths !  what  heavenly 
promise  glistened  in  those  angels'  tears,  the  drops  of 
many  hues  that  showered  around,  and  twined  them- 
selves about  the  gorgeous  arches  which  the  changing 
rainbows  made.1' 

Guides  are  stationed  at  the  bottom  to  take  visitors 
behind  the  Fall.  After  some  little  thought,  we  mustered 
sufficient  courage  to  pay  another  50  cents,  and  go  be- 
hind the  Falls.  The  first  process  was  to  strip  off  all  our 
garments  and  put  on  an  oil-skin  suit  with  a  large  sou'- 
wester to  keep  off  the  spray.  We  were  provided  with 
a  pair  of  slippers  made  of  thick  flannel,  so  as  to 
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be  able  to  traverse  the  wet  and  slippery  rocks* 
We  followed  the  guide,  and  as  we  got  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Falls,  the  spray  had  thickened 
and  become  heavy  rain.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sen- 
sation which  possessed  me  when  passing  the  side  of 
the  fearful  mass  of  water.  We  were  within  arms- 
length  of  it,  and  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  mighty  water 
seemed  as  if  it  filled  us  with  an  indiscribable  emotion, 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  felt  we  should  burst  if  we 
stayed  long  near  it.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  blind- 
ing spray,  so  dense  that  the  air  was  literally 
loaded  with  it.  If  a  thousand  shower  baths 
had  been  directed  upon  us  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass at  once,  the  effect  could  not  have  been  greater.  A 
most  horrible  sense  of  suffocation  seized  us,  and  it  was 
merely  mechanically  that  we  followed  the  guide,  pant- 
ing and  only  half  conscious.  We  at  length  got  behind, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  guide  (not  our  own  wish) 
proceeded  further  into  the  recess.  It  was  a  fearful' 
sight  to  stand  upon  the  ledge,  and  see  the  mass  of 
water  come  over  our  heads  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
and  disappear  into  the  boiling  eddy  below.  With  our 
backs  turned  to  the  water,  same  as  we  came  in,  we 
returned,  collecting  some  stones  from  under  the  falls 
as  a  memento  of  our  visit.  We  were  glad  to  feel  our- 
selves once  more  from  under  its  influence,  and  on  the 
solid  earth  at  Prospect  Point.  We  gazed  with  wonder 
on  the  scene  before  us. 


TO  NIAGARA. 

HAIL  !  Sovereign  ( f  the  world  of  floods  !  whose  majesty  ar  d 

might 

First  dazzles,  t\en  enraptures,  then  o'erawes  the  aching  sight ; 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors,  in  every  clime  and  z:>ne, 
Grows  din  beneath  the  splendour  of   thy   glorious    watery 

throne. 

No  fleets  can  stop  thy  progress,  no  armies  bid  thee  stay, 
But  onward,— onward.-onward, --thy  march  still  holds  its  way  ; 
The  risiug  niista  that  veil  thee  as  thy  heralds  go  befcre. 
And  ihe  mu=ic  that  proclaims  thee  is  the  thund'iinf*  cat'ract's 
roar. 
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Thy  diadem's  an  emcr.i'd,  of  trie  clearest,  purest  hue, 

Set  round  with  wa  yea  of  snow-white  foam,  and  spray  of  feathery 

dew  ; 

While  tresses  of  the  brightest  pearls  fl  jat  o'er  thiue  ample  sheet, 
And  the  rainbow  lays  its  Rovgeous  gems  in  tribute  at  thy  feet. 

Thy  reign  is  from  the  ancient  days,  thy  sceptre  from  on  high  ; 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  distant  stars  first  lit  the  glowing  sky  ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  a'l  the  orbs  that  shine  upon  thee  now 
Beheld  the  wreath  of  glory  which  first  bound  thine  infant  brow. 

And  from  that  hour  to  ibis,  in  which  I  gaze  upon  Ihy  stream, 
From  age  to  age,  in  Winter's  frost  or  Summer's  sultry  beam, 
By.day,  by  night,  without  a  pause,  thy  waves,  with  loud  acclaim 
In  ceaseless  sounds  hive  still  proclaimed  the  Great  Eternal's 
name. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDaE. — TWENTY  HOURS'  HIDE. — PACIFIC 
MILL,     LAWRENCE. 

AFTER  we  had  silently  gazed  upon  tliese  wonderful 
cataracts  some  little  time,  we  turned  and  left  them, 
fully  convinced  that  we  had  left  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world  for  grandeur,  magnitude,  and 
magnificence  ;  and  one  that  the  Americans  may  be 
justly  proud  of. 

The  railroad  between  the  Suspension  Bridge  and  the 
Village  of  the  Falls  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Niagara.  In  America  it  is  quite  common  for  their 
tracks  to  be  made  use  of  by  pedestrians,  so  we  availed 
ourselves  of  this  privilege  as  being  the  most  direct  road 
to  the  station,  from  whence  we  intended  to  depart  to 
Boston. 

The  first  object  of  interest  below  the  Falls  is  the 
far-famed  SuspensioH  Bridge,  at  once  a  most  useful 
means  of  communication  between  Canada  and  the 
States,  both  for  road  and  rail,  and  a  structure  of 
elegance.  The  first  steam  carriage  crossed  it  in  Marc 
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1855.  It  waa  buiit  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Roebling,  at  a  cost  of 
500,000  dollars.  The  following  statistics  may  be  read 
with  interest.  The  height  of  the  tower  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  is  88  feet,  that  on  the  Canadian  side  is  78  feet 
high.  The  total  length  of  the  Bridge  is  800  feet,  and 
24  wide,  and  is  suspended  above  the  river  250  feet. 
There  are  four  enormous  wire  cables  of  about  10  inches 
diameter,  which  contain  about  4,000  miles  of  wire;  and 
the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  four  cables  is  about  12,400 
tons.  The  total  weight  of  the  bridge  is  800  tons. 

On  our  voyage  asross  Lake  Ontario  we  had  become 
acquainted  with  Mr..  Richard  M.  Eames,  of  26,  Pine- 
street,  New  York,  a  professor  of  geology,  who  held  the 
position  of  Geological  Surveyor  to  the  United  States 
Government.  This  gentleman  had  been  unremitting 
in  his  attentions  to  us,  and  had  supplied  a  great  amount 
of  information.  Ir>  fact,  our  thanks  are  due  to  him, 
not  only  for  the  assistance  he  rendered  while  with  us, 
but  also  for  the  forethought  he  displayed  in  our  behalf. 
He  offered  to  have  dinner  ready  for  us  on  our  return 
from  the  Falls,  and  we  hurried  to  be  in  time,  as  much 
for  our  comforts  sake,  as  to  keep  the  appointment.  We 
had  stayed  so  long  at  the  Falls  that  we  were  too 
late  for  dinner.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  us  as  we 
had  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  that  morning  at  Toronto, 
and  we  had  twenty  hours'  ride  before  us,  and  the 
train  would  start  in  ten  minutes.  Before  leaving  Mea- 
ford  we  had  exchanged  some  English  money  for  States 
money,  and  we  received  five  dollars  fifty  cents,  for  a 
sovereign.  The  money  was  now  spent,  and  we  had  to 
purchase  tickets  for  our  journey.  This  very  nearly 
caused  us  to  be  left,  as  the  booking  clerk  did  not  under- 
stand the  value  of  English  money,  or  would  persist  in 
giving  us  too  little  for  it.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Eames,  at 
length  got  the  matter  righted,  and  we  started  on  our 
journey. 

At  five  minutes  past  two  we  left  the  Suspension 
Bridge  by  the  "  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Rail  Road,  the  only  four-track  railroad  in  the  world." 
There  are  a  good  many  railways  in  America  which  run 
none  but  first-class  passengers,  and  this  was  one.  The 
railway  system  of  America  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
national  character.  As  I  said  before  all  the  railroads 
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in  America  we  travelled  on  issue  none  but  first-class 
tickets.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  hardship  upon  the 
working  man  to  be  forced  to  pay  a  large  sum  when  a 
much  smaller  would  better  suit  his  circumstances.  In 
the  second,  it  engenders  a  great  amount  of  false  pride. 
Knowing  that  when  a  person  travels  he  is  forced  to 
take  his  seat  in  a  first-class  car,  he  dresses  accordingly, 
or  to  the  best  of  his  means,  and  a  person  is  thought 
very  little  of  if  he  is  shabbily  dressed.  The  tailor 
makes  the  man,  and  the  milliner  the  woman  in 
America.  This  idea  pervades  all  their  transactions, 
and  a  true  American — especially  a  .woman — would  not 
venture  over  her  doorstep  unless  she  had 
on  her  best  garments.  They  boast  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  America,  but  |  the 
are  not,  if  a  man  happens  to  be  poor.  I  asked  an 
American  born  citizen  in  what  consisted  their  boasted 
liberty.  He  said  it  might  be  briefly  summed  up  in  this, 
"That  a  man  was  at  liberty  to  go  without  shoes  if  he 
had  not  money  to  buy  some."  He  said  it  was  generally 
understood  that  any  man  was  at  liberty  to  hunt,  shoot, 
or  fish,  when  and  where  he  liked,  but  he  said  the  owner 
of  the  land  had  equal  liberty  to  shoot  the  intruder  if 
he  would  not  go  away. 

Places  of  interest  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Eames,  and  our  journey  was  thereby  made 
pleasinter  and  more  interesting.  At  Stockport  the 
Erie  Canal,  once  the  great  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  descends  95  feet 
by  a  series  of  locks,  that  presented  an  interesting  ap- 
pearance, piled  up  like  so  many  steps.  We  could  almost 
imagine  ourselves  in  another  part  of  the  world,  so 
many  stations  we  passed  through,  bearing  names  which 
reminded  us  of  other  scenes  and  lands  remote.  Roches- 
ter, an  apparently  thriving  town,  with  its  tall 
chimneys,  reminded  us  of  a  Lancashire  town.  Here 
could  be  seen  the  Seneca  Falls,  pretty  to 
look  upon,  but  after  we  hid  seen  Niagara,  they 
did  not  rouse  much  interest  in  our  mind.  After 
leaving  Paris  we  entered  Genessee  Valley,  a  place 
noted,  I  believe,  for  its  wheat  producing  qualities.  On 
entering  Syracuse  we  were  astonished  to  see  hundreds 
of  large  Tats  exposed  to  the  air,  contairing  salt,  (for 
which  Syracuse  is  famed  all  over  the  world,)  in  various 
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stages.  This  town  is  a  very  wealthy  one,  and  owes  a 
great  deal  of  its  prosperty  to  the  miles  and  miles  of 
land  that  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  peach  trees. 
After  leaving  the  station  our  road  lay  through  the 
principal  street  of  the  city.  First  with  large  shops  on 
each  side,  then  through  avenues  of  villa  residences, 
with  trees  on  each  side,  giving  to  it  a  refreshing  ap- 
pearance. The  shades  of  evening  were  of  short  dura- 
tion, the  moon  rising  almost  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  midnight  ride  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  once  the  residence  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
of  that  name.  The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  everything 
was  seen  as  clearly  as  by  day  light,  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  valley  are  very  great,  and  have  been 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  hand  of  civilisation.  As  the 
moon  followed  close  upon  the  wake  of  .the  sun,  so  the  sun 
followed  close  upon  the  moon,  and  day  broke  about 
three  o'clock.  The  scenery  through  which  we  passed 
possessed  such  a  charm  that  sleep  was  not  thought  of. 
At  Albany,  after  a  short  delay,  during  which  we  got 
some  little  refreshment  we  stood  so  much  in  need  of, 
we  changed  cars,  and  continued  our  journey  to  Boston 
by  the  "  Boston  and  Albany  Rail-road."  Exactly  at 
ten  o'clock  we  rode  into  the  station  of  the  old  Indian 
village  of  Shawmutt,  now  called  Boston,  a  name  given 
to  it  by  the  early  settlers,  who  came  mostly  from  Bos- 
ton in 'England. 

As  we  bad  occasion  to  go  still  further,  we  considered 
it  would  be  better  to  go  at  once,  and  look  through  Bos- 
ton  on  our  return.  We  accordingly  took  'bus,  and 
went  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kail-road  Depot,  in  Hay- 
market-square.  It  is  a  line  that  luns  along  the  sea 
coast  to  Portland,  and  enjoys  close  connection  at  Port- 
land with  the  Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Kail- 
roads. 

We  took  train  and  arrived  at  Ballard  Vale  about 
noon.  It  is  a  small  country  place,  pretty  enough  as  a 
village  residence,  but  little  adapted  to  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  It  possesses  but  one  mill,  and 
for  more  than  twp  years  work  has  been 
very  precarious.  The  mill  is  but  a  small  one,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  Some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  this  class  of  goods  are  sent  out  from 
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here,  in  fact,  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that 
more  than  one  first-class  prize  has  been  carried  off  by 
this  firm  for  superior  manufactures,  at  the  International 
Exhibitions.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  these 
works,  and  also  some  goods  that  had  been  made  up  to 
go  to  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

Same  as  at  Meaford,  I  expected  to  meet  friends  here, 
but  this  time  I  know  them. 

The  person  I  allude  to  was  inBoltona  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  was  the  niece  and  guest  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Optnshaw,  of  Halliwell. 

As  soon  as  dinner  had  been  disposed  of,  we  visited 
Lawrence,  a  place  that  is  risiug  in  popularity  on  account 
of  its  extensive  cotton  manufactory.  The  town  of 
Lawrence  appears  a  throng  place,  full  of  business 
houses,  and  pleasantly  situated.  It  boasts  of  its 
Masonic  Hall  and  Library,  Oddfellows'  Hall, 
and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  the  largest  mill 
in  the  world,  so  they  say.  The  Pacific  Mills  and  Print 
Works,  owned  by  Messrs.  James  L.  Little  and  Co.,  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  are  certainly  the 
finest  works  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  They  have 
a  most  imposing  frontage,  facing  the  river  Her- 
rimac,  and  the  goods  here  manufcctured  are  of 
the  most  varied  kind,  including  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  goods  with  the  two  ingredients 
combined.  Spinning,  bleaching,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
printing  occupy  twelve  buildings,  and  the  gocds  manu- 
factured consist  of  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel.  They 
have  160,000  spindles  engaged  in  woollen  and  cotton, 
and  over  4,500  looms.  More  than  5,000  hands  here  find 
employment.  They  have  50  steam  boilers  to  feed  37 
steam  engines,  and  the  statistics  of  the  firm  sound  more 
like  fiction  than  truth.  Every  convenience  for  the 
workmen  and  women  are  provided.  Inducements  are 
held  out  to  workmen  to  purchase  their  dwellings  ;  a 
sick  ward  has  been  provided  at  the  Company's  expense, 
under  the  charge  of  a  physician,  where  anyone  availing 
themselves  of  its  privileges,  will  receive  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  at  home.  A  library,  reading-room, 
and  aick  society  are  also  provided,  in  fact  nothing  ia 
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spared  to  make  the  workpeople  as  happy  and  comfor- 
table as  possible.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  two 
Boltonians  were  employed  here.  One  of  these,  Mr. 
Wm.  Aldred,  used  his  influence  to  obtain  passes  to 
enable  us  to  look  through,  the  establishment,  and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  information  connected 
with  the  mills.  The  hours  of  work  are  much  longer 
than  in  England.  At  half -past  six  in  the  morning  work 
commences,  and  continues  until  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  with  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
for  dinner.  All  operatives  are  much  better 
dressed  than  are  seen  in  Bolton,  veils  being 
very  common.  They  are  supposed  to  keep  off  mos- 
quitoes, but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  worn  regularly, 
1  think  it  is  another  phase  of  that  pride  I  before  spoke 
about.  At  all  events  it  seemed  so  to  me,  as  we  stood 
and  watched  them  as  they  left  work.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Aldred  took  us  through  the  town,  and  afforded  as  much 
information  as  was  needed.  He  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  America,  for  I  believe  he  did  not  start  work  again 
after  seeing  us.  He  is  now  in  Bolton. 

From  Niagara  Falls  to  Boston  is  506  miles,  which 
took  us  twenty  hours  within  five  minutes.  From 
Boston  to  Ballard  Vale,  Lawrence,  and  back  to  Ballard 
Vale  was  31  miles  more.  So,  since  we  left  Niagara  on 
the  day  before,  we  had  travelled  537  miles.  I  need 
not  assure  my  readers  that  we  were  satisfied  with  our 
journey,  and  glad  to  have  the  prospect  of  two  or  three 
days'  rest. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

CUSTOMS. — ANDOTEB. — EARLY   BOSTON. 

IT  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  railway 
accidents  occur  in  America,  for  their  lines  are  very 
meagerly  fastened.  We  noticed  that  the  rails  generally 
were  nierelv  nailed,  sometimes  upon  sleepers  laid  the 
same  way  as  the  rails.  In  coming  from  Albany  to 
Boston  we  had  occasion  to  cross  a  river.  The  rails  were 
the  height  of  a  three-storey  building  above  the  water, 
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and  the  rails  were  simply  supported  by  upright  beams 
of  timber.  It  seemed  to  be  merely  a  skeleton  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  Americans 
removing  their  houses.  When  within  a  few  miles  of 
Boston  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  on  its  way 
across  a  street.  It  was  a  large  two-storied  house,  and 
it  was  moved  on  rollers. 

The  Americans  are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  I 
believe,  and  if  I  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  from 
what  I  experienced,  I  most  certainly  think  they 
are  deserving  of  the  credit.  When  at  Bailard  Vale,  I 
stayed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Ingham,  with 
whom  my  relative,  Miss  Openshaw,  lodged.  He  is,  I 
understand,  a  native  of  Bury,  but  has  lived  in  America 
a  good  number  of  years.  1  also  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Allen,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  consi- 
derable means,  and  nothing  was  spared  to  make  our 
visit  pleasant  on  the  part  of  these  two  families.  Speaking 
of  these  people  reminds  me  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
their  marriages.  The  rule  in  the  States  is  that  people 
intending  to  be  married  invite  the  officiating  minister 
to  their  own  homestead,  and  the  ceremony  takes  place 
on  their  own  hearthstone,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  excep- 
tion far  the  candidates  for  matrimony  to  attend  a 
place  of  worship  for  that  purpose.  Another  custom, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  seemed 
very  strange  to  us.  As  soon  as  a  person  dies,  the 
undertaker  is  at  once  sent  for,  and  he  puts  the  body  in 
a  box  of  ice,  the  face  covered  with  ice,  where  it  remains 
until  interment,  which  generally  takes  place  the  same 
day. 

Our  friends,  the  Aliens,  made  up  a  fishing  party 
for  us,  and  we  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  a 
ramble  through  the  country,  and  experiencing 
what  it  is  to  push  our  way  through  the  tangled 
brushwood,  which  lies  thick  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes.  After  some  few  unsuccessful  attempts  to  entice 
the  fish  to  favour  me  with  a  bite,  I  left  the  rod  to 
ramble  two  or  three  miles  through  the  wood  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  in  company  with  Mr.  Howell,  son-in- 
law  to  Mr.  Allen.  We  took  a  boat  and  had  an  enjoyable 
row  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  threading 
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our  way  through   clusters  of  islands  which  lie  thick  iu 
the  lake. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Allen's  daughter 
brought  a  conveyance  and  drove  to  Andover,  a  small 
village  a  few  miles  away.  Our  way  lay  through  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  country,  mostly  used  for  villa 
residences  for  the  merchants  of  Boston,  their  buildings, 
as  a  rule,  being  built  of  wood,  the  Episcopal  church  as 
well.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  village  is  its  Memo- 
rial  Hall,  erecied  to  the  "  Memory  of  our  Patriotic 
Dead,"  who  fell  during  the  late  rebellion,  from  Andover, 
Ballard  Vale,  and  surrounding  district.  The  names 
of  those  who  fell  are  written  oa  a  large  marble  tablet, 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  reading-room. 
When  we  saw  it,  it  was  surrounded  with  ivy,  flowers, 
immortelles,  &c.,  lately  put  on.  In  connection  with 
the  Hall  there  is  a  free  library.  The  subscribers  thought 
that  to  build  a  place  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  inhabi- 
tants was  a  far  better  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
countrymen  than  to  put  up  an  useless  monument.  On 
our  way  to  and  from  Anclover,  we  passed  several  burial 
grounds,  and  the  graves  of  the  soldi tvs  were  distin- 
guished by  a  small  American  flag,  on  which  were 
printed  the  name  and  regimental  number  of  the  de- 
parted soldier.  On  the  30th  May  each  year  these  flags 
are  renewed,  and  flowers  and  immortelles  added. 

Andover,  although  but  a  small  place,  is  a  centre  of 
learning.  Very  large  schools  and  colleges  are  here  pro- 
vided, and  children  from  all  parts  of  Massachusetts  are 
congregated  here  to  be  educated.  The  School  of  Theo- 
logians is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  principal  took  us 
through  the  Library  and  Museum  ;  in  the  latter  we 
found  some  very  ancient  curiosities, 

The  following  day  we  left  Ballard  Vale  for  Charles- 
town.  During  our  stay  at  Ballard  Vale  we  had  occa- 
sion to  goto  Boston  once  or  twice,  and  in  doing  so  be- 
came acquainted  with  another  feature  of  the  American 
railway  system.  The  Company  issue  what  they  term 
"accommodation  tickets."  These  a^e  put  five  on  one 
ticket,  and  is  punctured  once  each  time  it  is  used,  and 
are  available  for  the  journey  in  either  direction,  with 
out  any  limit  to  time.  By  purchasing  tkese  tickets  " 
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saving  of  five  cents  each  journey  is  made,  or  25  cents  on 
the  whole  ticket. 

Charlestown  is  now  a  porton  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  the  history  of  one  is  the  history  of  both.  As  I 
have  before  mentioned,  Boston  was  called  by  the 
Indians  Shawmutt,  but  when  the  settlers  came  in  1630, 
they  named  it  Trimountaine,  on  account  of  the  three 
hills  upon  which  the  city  is  now  built.  The  growth  of 
the  city  has  been  remarkably  great.  During  the  year 
1(330,  no  less  than  1,500  persons  came  from  England, 
and  before  1640  twenty  thousand  had  been 
brought  over,  and  they  could  muster  one  thousand 
able-bodied  and  well-armed  men.  In  1<>71  there  were 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  families.  Boston  was  the 
first  commercial  town,  and  iu  less  than  a  year  the  first 
vessel  built  in  the  colony  was  launched.  To  show  the 
quick  demand  existing  for  shipping,  there  were  in  1741 
forty  vessels  upon  the  stocks  at  one  time.  At  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Boston  was  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  town  in  America,  and  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained its  rank  amongst  the  very  first  towns  on  the 
continent.  The  population  has  also  steadily  increased. 
From  30,000  in  1800  it  has  risen  to  about  400,000  in 
the  present  year.  When  we  speak  of  the  growth  of 
a  place,  we  generally  understand  that  the  term  applies 
to  its  population  and  general  business,  or  to  extending 
its  boundaries  by  annexation.  Boston  has  grown  in  all 
these  particulars,  and  also  by  making  land,  and  com- 
pletely  transforming  the  face  ef  the  country.  The 
hills  have  been  lowered  or  cut  down,  and  the  earth 
thrown  in  the  flats  and  creeks,  so  that  what  once  was  a 
peninsula  ib  one  no  longer. 

The  colony  was  formed  by  the  Puritans  of  England, 
who,  despairing  of  religious  liberty  in  their  own  country, 
emigrated  to  America.  These  religious  patriots,  who 
suffered  from  what  they  called  intolerance,  were  no 
better  themselves.  "  Although  the  Puritans  claimed 
freedom  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  they  were 
unwilling  to  extend  it  to  others  whose  faith  differed 
from  their  own.  Roger  Williams,  a  young  and  zealous 
minister,  differed  from  his  brethren  on  this  point.  He 
held  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  magistrates  should  re- 
strain crime,  but  never  control  opinion  ;  should  punish. 
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guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  This 
doctrine  was  opposed,  and  Williams  was  banished  from 
the  colony." 

Boston,  this  child  of  the  old  country,  appears  to  have 
been  if  not  actually  the  leader  of  the  several  rebellions, 
at  least  to  have  stood  pretty  nearly  to  the  front.  A 
violent  antipathy  to  English  rule  has  pervaded  the  whole 
colony  from  the  first,and  no  opportunity  has  been  neglected 
to  give  vent  to  it.  A  couple  of  incidents  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  this,  leaving  aside  the  prominent  part 
they  took  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  In  177U,  a 
little  affair  occurred,  in  which  the  blame  did  not 
attach  to  anybody.  But  as  they  were  the  English 
soldiers  oa  one  side,  the  whole  population  rose  en  masse, 
and  the  result  was  that  three  persons  were  killed.  This 
was  termed  "  The  Boston  Massacre,"  and  the  day  was 
celebrated  for  years  as  a  memorable  anniversary.  The 
second  incident  was  their  refusal  to  receive  tea  on  whisli 
there  was  a  tax  of  threepence  in  the  pound.  The  tea 
having  arrived  in  the  harbour,  the  Bostonians  kept 
watch  over  it  a  fortnight  to  prevent  its  being  landed. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  about  thirty  of  them,  disguised 
as  Indians,  boarded  the  vessels,  avid  emptied  the  cheats 
into  the  dock. 

I  have  perhaps  given  a  longer  description  of  Boston 
than  was  necessary  for  the  present  purpose,  but  I  felt 
much  interested  in  this  city,  because  it  was  the  first  we 
saw  in  the  United  States  ;  because,  it  is  said,  that  it 
much  resembles  an  English  city  in  the  formation  of  its 
streets,  especially  in  the  northern  portion,  where  they 
are  long,  narrow,  and  irregular,  as  if  they  had  boen 
formed  from  a  cow- track  ;  because  it  is  the  birth-place 
of  Franklin  ;  and  because  it  is  described  as  the  cradle 
of  Americaa  Independence. 


CHAPIBB   \ 

JJOSTOX.  —  UCNKEK'S    HILL    MONUMENT. 

MOXUMKNT. — THE    COMMON   AND    PUBLIC  G.VKDEN 
STATE  HOUSE. — ST.  PATT/S  CHUBl'H. 

THE  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  great  monument  on  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  to  celebrate  the  battle  of  that  name.  The 
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battle  was  not  claimed  as  a  victory  by  the  Americans, 
though  they  escaped  with  less  loss  than  the  English, 
the  official  numbers  being  1,054  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  British  army,  and  only  450  in  the  American.  The 
colonists  valued  it  because  ic  settled  two  most  impor- 
tant questions  to  tkeni  as  colonists.  First,  it  settled  that 
there  was  to  be  war,  which  many  people  up  to  that 
time  did  not  believe;  and  secondly,  it  showed  that  inex- 
perienced American  soldiers  could  resist  regular  troops. 
There  was  more  doubt  about  this  latter  than  the  former. 
It  is  reported  that  when  General  Washington  heard  of 
the  battle,  he  only  asked,  "  Did  the  militia  stand  fire  r  " 
and  when  told  that  they  did,  ha  simply  said,  "  The 
liberties  of  the  country  are  safe." 

The  monument  has  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
It  is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  and  is  221  feet  in  height. 
The  foundation  is  composed  of  six  courses  of  stone, 
and  extends  12  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
base  of  the  shaft.  There  are  in  the  whole  pile  90 
courses  of  stone,  six  of  them  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  84  above.  The  base  «f  the  obelisk  is  30 
feet  square,  at  the  spring  of  the  apex  15  feet.  There  is 
an  observatory  »r  chamber  at  the  top,  which  is  reached 
by  means  of  a  spiral  staircase.  The  cap  piece  OB  the 
top  is  one  single  stone  three  and  a  half  i'eet  thick,  and 
four  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  weighs  two  and  a  half 
tons.  It  was  raised  to  its  place  by  a  pair  of  shears, 
which  rested  on  beams  of  timber  projecting  front  the 
windows  iu  the  upper  chamber.  I*  was  accompanied 
in  its  ascent  by  a  gentleman,  who  waved  an  American 
flag,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  announced  to  the 
surrounding  country  that  the  monument  was  complete. 

We  gazed  upon  and  admired  the  colossal  proportions 
before  us,  and  inspected  relics  of  th«  battle  kept  iu  a 
sort  of  museum,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  monument, 
and  then  left  it.  In  Win throp- square,  mot  far  from 
Bunker's  Hill,  there  is  another  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
war  in  1861.  Two  figures — one  a  soldier  and  the  other 
a  sailor — are  placed  en  the  tep,  with  another  in  the  act 
of  placing  laurel  wreaths  on  their  heads .  Hanging  from 
the  front  of  the  figures  was  a  magnificent  floral  shield, 
upon  which  was  inscribed,  "  Maryland's  tribute  to 
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Massachusetts."  It  was  placed  there  under  the  fallow- 
ing circumstances :  During  the  celebration  festivities 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  in 
1875,  "  The  Mary  landers  visited  Charlestown  very 
quietly,  notifying  nobody  beforehand,  and  going  en- 
tirely without  escort.  They  carried  witlt  them  a  mag- 
nificent floral  shield,  composed  of  white  and  carnation 
pinks,  inscribed  'Maryland's  tribute  to  Massachusetts,' 
and  marched  to  Winthrop -square,  in  which  stands  the 
beautiful  monument  erected  by  Charlestown  to  the 
memory  of  her  sons  who  fell  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  during  the  war.  Hera  the  regiment  halted, 
and  formed  three  sides  of  a  square  around  the  monu- 
ment. The  band  played  a  dirge,  and  the  regimemt 
stood  at  parade  rest,  while  the  shield  was 
reverently  laid  OH  the  monument  --  Maryland's 
tribmte  te  the  dead  heroes  of  the  Bunker  Hill  city. 
Then  the  orders  were  given,  "  Attention  !"  "  Carry 
Arms!"  "Present  Arms!"  And  after  this  simple, 
beautiful  ceremoay  the  regiment  departed."  More  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  incident,  perhaps  than  it 
otherwise  deserves,  oa  account  of  the  tribute  being  paid 
by  a  Southern  regiment  to  a  Northern  one. 

We  proceeded  by  tramway  car  along  Washington- 
street,  the  principal  business  street  in  Boston,  and  one 
that  is  well  lined  with  shops.  An  idea  of  its  business 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  saw  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  tramway  cars  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
each  other,  all  full,  and  bound  in  the  same  direction. 
Our  first  business,  of  course,  was  to  get  some  Money 
changed,  and  we  were  directed  to  State-street,  an  old 
street  in  an  old  part  of  the  city,  and  devoted  to  the 
business  of  moaey  changers  and  such  like.  It  is  a 
street  as  dingy  and  quiet  looking  as  our  own  Crown- 
street.  They  gave  five  dollars  and  forty  cents  for  a 
sovereign,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  same 
money  we  had  handed  to  him  sold  again  for  £five 
dollars  fifty  cents. 

The  pride  of  the  Bostonians  is  the  CommoH,  ind  to 
this  we  directed  our  steps  first  thing.  "  Other  cities 
have  more  pretentious  public  grounds,  but  non«  of 
them  can  boast  of  a  park  of  greater  natural  beauty,  or 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted." 
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There  are  no  magnificent  drives,  same  as  our  own  Hyde 
Park,  for  teams  are  not  admitted  within  its  precincts. 
A  part  of  it  is  laid  aside  for  the  youthful  population  to 
exercise  their  ball-playing  propensities  and  is  as  bare  as 
thousandsof  feetcan  make  it.The  throng  of  p romenaders 
is  very  great,  especially  on  the  fine  summer  evenings. 

We  had  already  travelled  a  good  number  of  miles 
in  the  States  as  well  as  in  Canada,  but  had  not  seen 
many  birds.  We  felt  this  a  disappointment,  as  we  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  in  that  part  of  America 
where  we  were  numerous  birds  of  various  varieties  could 
be  seen.  The  Common  was  the  first  place  where  we  saw 
any  great  quantity.  Thousands  of  birds  could  be  seen 
fluttering  and  twittering  on  tlie  branches  of  the  trees. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  us  to  find  that  these  birds  were 
English  sparrows,  recently  imported  and  acclimatised. 
Small  houses,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long  were  placed 
upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  for  their  accommodation, 
and  to  shelter  them  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

The  Common,  for  more  tbr.r>  209  years,  has  been  used 
as  a  public  resort,  and  is  reina*  kuble  as  the  place  where 
the  tree  known  as  the  "  Old  Elm"  stood.  It  was  used 
in  it  earliest  history  as  the  parade  ground,  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  used  for  the  annual  drum-head  elec- 
tion, and  distribution  of  commissions  to  the  newly- 
elected  officers  of  the  oldest  military  organisation  in 
the  country — the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery 
Csmpany. 

The  Old  Elm  is  certainly  the  oldest  known  tree  in 
Xew  England,  and  is  the  chief  attraction  of 
Boston  Common.  A  severe  gale  of  wind  in  1832  tore 
away  numerous  limbs,  which  were,  however,  restored 
at  great  cost  and  much  trouble.  Again,  in  1860,  the 
largest  limb  was  torn  off,  and  in  1869  a  limb  was  dis- 
severed that  measured  42  inches  in  circumference.  It 
is  also  an  object  of  interest  for  other  reasons.  It  has 
figured  as  the  meeting  place  of  duelists,  and  many  have 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  by  being  hung 
from  its  branches. 

The  Common  has  within  its  enclosures  many  com- 
fortable walks,  which  are  termed  "  Malls,"  overhung 
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with  trees,  and  provided  with  seats,  where  visitors  may 
sit  free  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

Close  to  the  Common  is  situate  the  Public  Q-arden, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  laid  out  with  beautiful 
flower  beds.  Besides  arbours  amd  shady  retreats, 
there  is  a  pretty  artificial  lake,  upon  which 
some  tiny  skiffs  and  steamers  are  continually 
plying.  A  collossal  statue  of  Washington  is  erected 
here.  Its  extreme  height  is  3S  feet,  and  is  an  object 
of  pride  to  the  people  of  Boston.  While  promenading 
the  garden  we  noticed  a  very  great  number  of  exceed- 
ingly well  dressed  coloured  ladies,  mostly  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  followed  by  footmen,  and  nurses 
carrying  children.  In  one  of  the  arbours,  where  we 
sat  to  rest  and  cool  ourselves  there  was  a  negress  re- 
clining against  a  tree  with  a  large  piece  of  ice,  about 
the  size  of  her  head,  which  she  held  between  her 
hands,  and  sucked  as  if  it  was  i  something  delicious, 
tlie  naturally  thick  lips  protruding  on  each  side  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  at  least  two  inches  thick. 

When  we  had  become  surfeited  with  admiring  the 
beauties  of  this  truly  beautiful  Park,  we  went  into  the 
State  House,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  common, 
whose  brilliant,  polished  dome  had  before  attracted  our 
attention.  We  mounted  the  steps,  guarded  by  the  two 
fine  statues  of  Webster  and  Mann,  tired  and  ex- 
hausted, and  entered  the  Doric  Hall.  This  at  first  sight 
seems  like  a  museum.  Besides  a  fine  statue  of  Wash- 
ington there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  flags,  in  glass 
cases,  that  have  stood  "the  battle  and  the  breeze." 
Here  are  the  battle  flags  borne  by  Massachusetts  soldiers 
in  the  war  against  rebellion  ;  copies  of  the  tombstones 
of  the  Washington  family  in  Bingham  parish, 
England  ;  the  statue  of  Governor  Andrew,  and 
busts  of  Hie  gatriot  hero,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
the  martyr,  President  Lincoln.  We  ascended  to  the 
Ha'l  of  Representatives,  here  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  Massachusetts  sit,  as  in  Parliament,  and  make 
laws  for  its  governance.  In  the  c ;  litre  of  the  hall  a 
codfish  is  suspended,  symbolical  of  Massachusetts  in- 
dustry in  its  early  days.  We  mounted  higher  still 
until  we  arived  at  the  cupola,  from  whence  a  fine  view 
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of  Boston  is  obtained.  On  our  descent  we  noticed  a 
sign-board  which  informed  us  a  refectory  could  be 
found  in  the  basement,  to  which  we  at  once  descended, 
entering  our  names  in  the  visitors'  book  on  our  way. 
Cold  luncheon  was  served,  which  we  had  begun  to  feel 
the  want  of.  They  neither  supplied  hot  meals  nor  in- 
toxicating driuks.  This,  like  all  the  public  places  in 
America  we  had  the  pleasure  to  visit,  was  open  to 
visitors  free. 

Not  far  from  the  State  House  stands  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Churct,  adjoining  the  Court  Ho  jse.  It  is  built  ef 
fine  grey  granite,  with  Ionic  columns  in  front.  Being  iu 
Boston  on  the  Sunday  following  we  visited  this  church, 
and  felt  somewhat  disappointed  to  fiud  sucli  apathy  dis- 
played by  the  congregation  of  a  church  that  possesses 
all  the  advantages  of  being  disestablished.  The  Dissen- 
ters of  England  always  give  as  the  reason  for  wishing  to 
disestablish  the  English  Church  that  its  trammels  impede 
its  usefulness  and  destroy  its  vitality.  The  service  was 
merely  a  duet  between  the  clergyman  and  the  choir.  A 
couple  of  old-fashioned  English  chants  were  used, 
but  the  finest  hymn  in  the  service  —  the 
Te  Deum  —  was  sung  to  an  elaborate  piece 
of  music  called  a  "  service."  The  service  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  windows. 
Th«  pews  were  the  eld-fashioned  high  backed  style,  in 
the  shadow  of  which  realised  rather  than  sat  the  con- 
gregation cosily  fanning  themselves.  Fans  appear  to 
be  a  part  of  the  church  furniture,  for  we  found  them 
in  the  pews  when  we  arrived,  aad  they  were  used 
not  only  by  the  females,  but  gentlemen  could  be 
seen  seeking  coolness  from  them.  The  clergyman  went 
through  the  service  as  if  he  did  not  care  how  soon  he 
had  done.  The  prayer  book  is  in  use  but  many  altera- 
tions have  been  made. 

While  speaking  of  Sunday,  I  may  as  well  mention 
that  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  is  in  force  in  Boston,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  us  getting  what  we  wanted  without 
the  trouble  of  opening  the  door.  The  Bostonions  in 
another  respect  believe  in  making  the  Sabbath  useful. 
Nearly  all  the  shops  were  kept  so  much  open  as  to 
allow  their  contents  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
passers  by. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  thorough  description 
of  all  the  public  buildings  of  Boston.  It  is  like  many 
other  places,  it  possesses  large,  commodious,  and  fine 
buildings,  beautiful  to  look  upon  as  edifices  of  archi- 
tectural elegance. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  Church  in  the  colony,  but  cer- 
tainly  one  that  is  immediately  connected  with  its 
history,  is  the  Old  South  Church.  It  has  lately  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  of  being  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  improvements.  I  spoke  before  of  .the  spirit  of  hos- 
tility displayed  by  the  Americans  to  the  English,  and  I 
think  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  manifest  it.  On  the 
fiont  of  the  Church  is  a  stone  tablet,  on  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  British  "  desecrated  "  the  Church  by 
quartering  troops  there  during  the  war. 

The  .various  points  of  notice  were  visited  by  us. 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  "Cradle  of  American  Liberty;" 
Faneuil  Hall  Market,  600  feet  in  length  and  50  feet 
wide;  Custom  House,  Athenaeum,  L'nited  States  Court 
House,  Burial  Grounds,  where  we  again  saw  the  little 
flags  over  the  graves  of  soldiers;  and  many  other  places 
of  importance.  We  were  particularly  well  pleased  with 
our  visit  to  Boston,  and  prepared  to  leave  it  with  some 
little  regret. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

BOSTON     TO     NEW     YORK.  —  WOLLASTON    HEIGHTS.  — 
"  1'BOVIDENCE."—  HALL  (f.VTE.   CASTLE  GAEDKJS'. 

ON  leaving  Boston  for  New  York  we  had  the  choice 
of  two  rival  routes,  both  of  which  were  stated  to  have 
the  greatest  attractions.  One  was  the  "  Stonington 
Line,"  and  the  other  the  "  Fall  River  Line."  We  de- 
cided to  go  by  the  latter  line,  and  accordingly  took 
tickets  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  This  road  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  stretches  out  his  iron 
arms  in  every  direction.  It  connects  Boston  with  the 
great  watering  places  of  the  east,  and  by  its  connec- 
tions, also  with  Saratoga  and  Niagara;  the  sea-shore 
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connected  with  the  White  Mountains,  Newport,  with 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  with  the  British  dominions  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other  New  York  and  the  great  South 
and  West. 

Whatever  advantages  are  offered  to  travellers  by  the 
Stonington  line,  we  certainly  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  accommodation  and  pleasure  of  the  Fall  River|Line. 
Perhaps  a  passing  notice  of  the  several  points 
of  interest  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  journey  befeween  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
vice  versa,  is  performed  during  the  night,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  passengers  always  have  the  day  be- 
fore them. 

We  took  our  places  in  the  commodious  carriages 
especially  fitted  for  night  travelling,  and  started  on  our 
journey.  Within  six  miles  of  Boston  we  passed  Wol- 
lastou  Heights,  a  charming  little  watering  place,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  overlooking  Bos- 
ton's magnificent  harbour,  with  its  scores  of  islands 
and  shipping,  not  one  of  the  latter  being  able  to  pass 
in  or  out  without  being  seen  from  this  place.  In  the 
spring  of  1870  the  first  sod  was  turned  for  the  first 
house,  and  now  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, with  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  a  first-class 
town — schools,  churches,  stores,  post-office,  &c.,  and 
thirty  trains  daily  to  and  from  Boston.  The  temper- 
ance advocate  will  here  find  his  ideal,  as  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  is  strictly  prohibited  by  a  law 
which  executes  itself ;  the  deeds  conveying 
the  property  containing  a  clause  which  for  ever 
proscribes  this  and  all  other  kindred  "nuisarces."  The 
next  place  of  interest  was  the  old  town  of  Quincy, 
where  stands  the  mansion  of  John  Adams,  the  second 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  John  Quincy  his 
great  son.  The  roof  of  the  rude  and  humble  dwell- 
ing where  John  Quincy  was  bnrn,  slopes  to  the  ground. 
The  town  is  full  of  revolutionary  memories.  The  road 
towards  Boston  still  exists,  over  which  John  Quincy 
rode  post  to  Old  Boston  town,  carrying  the  mail.  The 
pasture  can  be  seen  where  the  lad  of  twelve,  one  frosty 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  crying  with  the  cold,  followed 
hisjather  to  take  boat  for  the  ship  to  sail  for  France, 
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Adams,  -besides  being  the  second  president  was  the 
first  vice-president,  and  tbe  first  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  England.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  4th  July, 
1776,  and  died  onits  fiftieth  anniversary,  his  coadjutor 
in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  American 
Commonwealth,  Mr.  Jefferson,  expiring  on  the  same 
day. 

At  8-25  we  arrived  ut  Fall  Eiver,  and  after  a  stay  of 
ten  minutes  we  rushed  on  again  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  Newport,  where  we  exchanged  the  car  for 
the  steamer.  This  place  is  said  to  be  without  rival  in 
America.  It  is  the  watering  place.  Its  magnificent  sea- 
view,  its  unsurpassed  beach,  its  driveways  and  boiile- 
vards,  its  private  cottages  and  magnificent  public  and 
private  dwellings  cannot  be  equalled  on  the  Continent. 
Here  stands  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  remarkable  as 
a  place  where  no  music  was  used  for  over  one  hundred 
years.  After  that  time  music  was  introduced  sparingly, 
but  many  would  not  sing  because  their  fathers  did  not 
sing.  When  the  hymn  was  given  out  they  quietly 
retired  from  the  church  and  stood  on  a  bleak  hill,  often 
in  a  snow  storm,  with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  and 
remained  until  the  hymn  was  finished,  when  they  would 
return  to  listen  to  the  sermon. 

One  reason  which  induced  us  to  take  the  Fall  River 
Line  was  the  glowing  accounts  we  had  heard  of  the 
beauty,  and  accommodation  afforded  in  t  heir  steamei  s. 
The  steamers  Bristol  and  Providence  are  f=aid  to  be 
amongst  the  largest  and  most  splendid  iu 
the  American  service,  and  we  could  readily 
conceive  that  there  could  be  few  trips  more 
enjoyable  than  the  one  we  had  from  Boston 
to  ?Jew  York.  The  steauiers  are  named  floating 
palaces,  but  I  assure  my  readers  that  even  thia  term,  as 
extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  fails  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  splendour  with  which  these  steamers  are 
got  up.  In  speaking  of  these  steamers,  the  Neiv  York 
NauttC(il  (faxettc  says  : — "The  modern  traveller  must 
journey  with  speed.  His  surroundings  while  on  board 
any  class  of  vessel  must  be  business,  and  where  these 
requisites  are  to  be  found,  he  goes,  and  scarcely  demurs 
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at  the  price.  Now-a-days  the  public  must  work  by  day 
and  travel  by  night,  so  that  no  time  shall 
be  lost.  And  the  route  is  not  so  much  of  a  question 
as  the  type  of  a  vessel  which  is  to  carry  them  to  their 
destination. 

First,  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  boats  must  be  im- 
pressive; secondly,  all  their  appointments  must  be 
complete  in  every  respect  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  manage- 
ment must  be  comme  ilfaut.  There  is  no  steam  line 
engaged  in  inland  traffic  which  can  so  justly  boast  of 
having  as  large  and  fine  a  fleet  of  vessels  as  the  old 
Colony  Steamboat  Company.  Two  of  its  steamers  are 
the  largest  in  the  world;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  they  are  the  finest  on  the  globe  without  any 
exception."  The  reader  can  get  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  proportions  "  Providence  "  (the  boat  we 
sailed  in)  from  the  descriptive  text  now  presented  to  his 
eyes.  She  is  373  feet  in  length,  84  feet  beam  over 
all,  and  16  feet  depth  of  hold.  The  engine  is  of  the 
vertical  beam  type,  with  one  110-inch  cylinder,  and  1:2 
feet  stroke  of  piston,  developing  a  power  equal  to 
2,800  horses.  Steam  is  furnished  to  this  giant  engine 
by  three  low  pressure  boilers,  each  of  which  are  25 
feet  long,  and  149  inchc?  diameter  of  shell.  Each  has 
ten  main  flues,  and  135  return  flues  five  inches  in 
diameter ;  eacu  one  tested  to  allow  the  boat  to  carry 
34  pounds  steam,  the  usual  working  pressure  being  24 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  She  has  two  feed  pumps 
Si  inches  in  diameter,  and  65  inch  stroke.  Scattered 
through  the  saloons,  in  sundry  places,  are  fire  ex- 
tinguishers ;  three  large  fire  pumps  are  ready  at  all 
times;  with  hose  attached,  and  having  fifteen  connec- 
tions ;  fire  buckets  are  distributed  in  convenient  places; 
large  water  tanks  are  always  filled  and  ready 
for  use  ;  and  axes  are  in  their  proper  places, 
there  are  thirteen  life  boats,  all  of  metal,  two 
large  life  rafts,  and  cork  mattresses  ;  700  cork  life 
belts  are  on  board,  and  one  is  placed  in  each  berth. 
One  handrecl  and  thirty  persons  are  required  to  man 
one  of  these  vessels. 

As  soon  as  we  passed  the  portals  of  the  gangway  door 
we  were  ushered  into  the  Social  Hall.     The  ceiling  and  * 
panelling  is  iu  the  highest  stylo  of  the  decorator's  art, 
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who  has  combined  the  dantiest  of  colours  :o  produce 
effect.  Heavy  rosewood  doors  are  on  either  hand,  and 
rich  gag  jets  light  up  like  a  fairy  grotto.  On  one  side 
is  the  clerk's  office,  where  we  purchased  a  sleeping 
berth  for  an  extra  dollar,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
tonsorial  artists'  room,  with  toilet  arrangements  com- 
plete in  every  particular.  After  glancing  around  for  a 
few  minutes  we  were  undecided  in  which  direc- 
tion to  turn  our  steps,  as  doors  on  the 
right  and  left  of  us  were  opened  by  persons 
passing  in  and  out,  revealing  still  greater 
beauties  to  our  gaze.  As  the  passengers  had  not 
settled  down  to  their  places,  the  ladies'  saloon  was  open 
for  a  short  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  sterner  sex. 
We  at  once  went  in,  and  found  that  richness  abounded 
on  every  side.  Velvet  carpets,  rich  and  heavy  furni- 
ture, upholstered  in  velvet  and  embroidered  in  chaste 
patterns;  costly  chandeliers,  and  all  the  appointments 
of  ease,  luxury,  and  refinement  are  on  every  hand.  The 
"  state-rooms  "  or  sleeping-rooms  are  ranged  on  each 
side  of  the  saloon,  and  a  passing  glance  revealed  snow- 
white  lace  curtains,  and  all  modern  concurrences. 
Underneath  this  another  saloon  less  pretentious,  per- 
haps, but  still  very  good.  On  leaving  the  ladies'  saloon 
we  proceeded  up  the  grand  staircase  of  mahogany,  in- 
laid with  satin  and  other  rich  woods,  to  the  "grandest 
saloon  in  the  world."  It  is  275  feet  in  length,  28  feet 
wide,  and  21  feet  high.  To  us,  who  had  never 
been  on  board  one  of  these  palaces  the  sur- 
prise that  animated  us  filled  us  with  wonder. 
Elegance,  magnitude,  and  superb  fittings  met  our  eyes 
no  matter  in  what  direction  we  turned  them.  From  the 
half-doired  ceiling  hung  costly  chandeliers  sparklingwith 
all  the  brilliancy  of  a  tiara  of  diamonds.  Soft  velvety 
carpets  bushed  the  tread  of  passers  ta  and  fro;  luxuriant 
velvet  plush-covered  lounges,  chairs,  divans,  and  otto- 
mans, were  placed  invitingly  before  us.  Gold  and  rich 
tints  combined  to  makethe  tout  ensemWeallthat  oureyes 
could  wish.  Heavy  mirrors  almost  covered  the  sides, 
which  reflected  back  and  doubled  the  rich  scene  before 
us.  On  board  there  are  240  state  rooms,  nine  of  which 
are  "  bridal  chambers,"  but  we  did  not  see  any  bridal 
parties  on  board.  These  bridal  chambers  are  more 
richly  supplied  than  the  ordinary  sleeping  chambers. 
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Richer  carpets,  massive  bedsteads,  washstands,  dressing 
cases,  marble  top  tables,  and  elegant  chairs,  snowy 
linen,  downy  pillows,  rare  lace  curtains,  and  heavy  mir- 
rors, made  them  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  queen. 

It  is  needless  to  further  dilate  upon  the  beauties  and 
magnificence  of  these  floating  palaces.  In  the  dining 
saloon  there  are  over  300  berths  for  gentlemen  ranged 
on  each  side,  and  over  them  13  a  gallery  which  over- 
looks the  dining  saloon.  A  most  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  from  this  point.  The  decorations  are  in  keep- 
ing with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  boat.  The  silver  is 
massive,  the  glass  chaste,  and  the  china  appropriate. 
Everything  is  inviting  and  attractive  about  the  place. 

Numberless  black  attendants  were  continually  flitting 
to  and  fro,  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  on  board. 

These  vessels  originally  cost  one  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  cost  to  keep 
them  afloat  is  close  upon  one  h  ;  ndred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

We  retired  to  rest  when  surfeited  with  sight-seeing, 
and  slept  comfortably  till  daylight,  when  we  found 
that  we  were  nearing  New  York.  We  sailed  up  the 
tranquil  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  famous 
Hell  Gate  was  passed,  whose  destruction  was  announced 
in  last  week's  paper.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  Long 
Island  shore,  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  presently  a 
large  circular  building  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 
well-known  Castle  Gardens,  wheie  thousands  of  emi- 
grants have  waited  eagerly  to  see  and  then  regretted 
they  ever  did  see  it.  We  gazed  upon  it  as  a  place  that 
was  well  known  in  the  world,  little  thinking  that  its 
days  were  numbered.  I  will  conclude  this  paper  with 
an  account  of  its  destruction,  by  fire. 

"  CASTLE  GARDEN. — New  York's  Old  Landmark  a 
thing  of  the  past. — The  Emigrants'  Home  a  mass  of 
ruins. — New  York,  July  9. — The  famous  old  circular 
building  on  the  Battery,  known  as  Castle  Garden,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  this  evening.  Nothing 
but  a  mass  of  charred  ruins  remains  of  the  old  struc- 
ture, within  whose  walla  many  of  the  greatest  singers 
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of  the  world,  and  persons  prominent  and  famous  in 
histrionic  art  havetdelighted  fashionable  audiences  in 
years  gone  by.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  first  rest- 
ing place  for  thousands  of  hopeful  emigrants.  At  525 
p.m.  some  emigrants  in  the  building  observed  smoke 
issuing  from  the  balcony  on  the  second  tier. 
They  gave  the  alarm,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  fire  was  raging  between  the  flooring  and 
ceiling  of  the  tior  underneath.  The  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  subdue  the  fire,  without 
avail,  owing  to  the- dry  iiatura  of  the  substances  en- 
countered. Two  hundred  German  emigrants  were  in 
the  buildng,  and  among  these  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed  in  saving  their  effects  and  escaping  from  the 
burning  building.  Battery  Park  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  whom  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  a 
strong  police  force  to  keep  in  order  and  beyond  the 
fire  line,  Mayor  Wickham  and  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioner.* were  present.  About  an  hour  after  the  fire 
began  the  root'  fell  in,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  flames 
were  extinguished,  and  the  walls  are  all  that  remain. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  by  a  sparks  from 
the  pipe  of  a  smoker.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  50,000 
dollars,  but  is  covered  by  insurance.  '\  he  property  is 
owned  by  the  city.'1 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NEW  YOBK.  —  CROTON.  —  AFTERNOON  DRIVE.  —  NEW 
YORK.— CENTRA!  PAHK. — 1'EINTINO  JICFSE  SQFARE. 
—  THE  rMOliG  fi:. 

AFTICR  passing  Castle  Garden,  we  threaded  our  way 
amongst  tho  numerous  boats  which  crowded  the  river. 
Many  sigiis  of  improvement  could  be  seen  on  shore,  and 
in  one  place  a  massive  stone-built  pillar  was  ia  course  of 
erection,  from  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  a  bridge 
across  the  river. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  tLo  morning  of  June 
l2th,  we  set  foot  upon  the  ancient  island  of  Manhattan, 
upw  styled  New  York. 
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We  had  relatives  some  30  miles  or  so  from  the  city, 
who  we  had  already  apprised  of  our  intention  to  visit 
them,  and  this  we  determined  to  do,  and  leave  the 
sights  of  New  York  until  our  return.  Our  journey 
across  the  city  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot  was  per- 
formed in  the  tram  car,  a  distance  of  four  miles  for  six 
cents.  This  station,  a  description  of  which  i  shall 
reserve  until  our  return,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

The  journey  to  Croton  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from 
my  cousin  and  her  husband,  Mr.  George  Ewing.  Our 
first  enquiry  was,  of  course,  if  any  letters  for  us  were 
waiting.  The  usual  answer  to  this  enquiry  was  returned. 
Xo  letters  had  yet  come.  From  leaving  the  ship  to  the 
present  time  we  hud  daily  enquired,  and  the  uniform 
answer  had  been  given.  We  began  lo  feel  anxious 
about  home,  and  wished  to  have  some  news  from  those 
we  had  left  in  "dear  old  England.'  In  consequence 
of  the  distance  we  had  travelled,  the  length  of  time 
seemed  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  the  absence 
of  any  letter  or  paper  (except  the  solitary  (  'hroit  ide  at 
Ballard  Vale)  made  the  distance  appear  much  more 
imposing.  I  may  here  mention  that  I  received  a  letter 
a  fortnight  ago  that  had  been  sent  to  Meaford  for  me, 
and  it  had  followed  me  to  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  back  again  to  Bolton. 

There  was  nothing  of  especial  interest  about  Croton. 
It  is  certainly  a  pretty  village,  but  as  in  a  good  many 
places  in  America,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  work,  and 
a  still  greater  scarcity  of  money.  After  working  hard 
for  about  12  hours  a  day,  a  workman  is  very  often  paid 
in  cheques  on  the  store.  Nevertheless  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  visit  to  Croton  and  had  a  pleasant  drive 
through  its  surroundings. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  a  view  of  which  greeted  me  as  I  opened 
my  eyes  on  the  following  morning. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  my  friend  took 
his  rod  and  line  and  began  fishing  in  the  river 
Hudson,  while  I  sat  and  read.  He  was  rewarded 
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for  bis  trouble  by  ensnaring  a  few  fish  and  a  number 
of  eels.  Later  on  in  the  day  our  host  provided  a  two 
b.  orse  carriage  and  we  took  several  hours'  drive  through 
the  country.  Amongst  the  rest"of  the  places,  we  visited 
the  works  which  supply  New  York  with  water. 

It  appears  that  Uroton  lias  figured  conspicuously  in 
the  early  struggle  for  independence  under  Washington. 
The  house  where  he  slept  previous  to  a  battle,  and  the 
apple  tree  under  which  he  sat  and  refreshed  himself 
with  its  fruit,  were  pointed  out  to  us.  The  Manor 
House  that  was  used  as  a  fort  and  place  of  refuge  from 
the  "  Britishers,"  received  a  share  of  our  attention. 
The  road  through  which  our  journey  lay  was  a  most 
picturesque  one.  Here  and  there  the  landscape 
was  dotted  with  white  farm  houses  and  the 
villa  residences  of  the  New  York  merchants. 
Sometimes  ouv  road  would  lie  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ooton  and  the  lakes  of  the  same 
name,  then  along  a  crooked  path  overhung  with  tall 
trees  whose  dense  foliage  almost  shut  out  the  light  of 
day.  Steep  ravines  with  a  gurgling  stream  at  the  bot- 
tom lay  on  one  side  and  the  tree-crested  hill  on  the 
other,  anon  to  burst  into  some  open  glade  and  beautiful 
sunshine,  through  paths  lined  with  towering  trees  and 
thick  bushwood.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  sucii 
grand  natural  scenery  as  was  presented  to  me  during 
that  afternoon  drive. 

IK  the  evening  we  took  a  boat  and  enjoyed  a  sail  on 
the  Hudson.  At  this  point  it  is  several  miles  across. 
The  light  of  day  had  begun  to  fade  when  we  started, 
and  the  twilight  was  of  short  duration.  Before  we 
thought  of  returning  the  shades' of  night  had  already 
closed  around  us,  asd  the  stars  were  twinkling  over- 
head. Steamers  flitted  up  and  down  the  river  on  their 
journeys.  Nothing  indicated  their  vicinity  to  us  but 
the  numerous  lights  with  which  they  were  illuminated. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  left  the  comfortable 
roof  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Ewing.  The  sting  of  parting 
in  this  case  was  keener,  because  we  had  now  left  the 
last  of  our  friends  in  America,  and  could  not  hope  to 
meet  with  any  more  till  thousands  of  miles  had  been 
traversed.  Hitherto  we  had  had  the  prospect  of  meet- 
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ing  with  relatives  to  cheer  us  on  our  way,  but  now  all 
tbat  was  gone,  aud  we  were  comforted  with  extravagant 
stories  of  scarcity  of  accommodation  and  almost  fabu- 
lous charges  at  the  hotels,  £c.,  at  Philadelphia,  our 
next  place  after  leaving  New  York. 

As  I  before  intimated,  New  York  was  formerly  named 
Manhattan.  Its  history  can  be  given  in  a  very  few 
words.  A  powerful  corporation,  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  Company,  employed  Henry  Hudson,  an  enter- 
prising English  navigator,  to  make  discoveries.  In 
1609  he  sniled  up  the  river  which  now  bears 
his  name,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Dutch 
claimed  the  territory.  In  1G13  there  were  three  or 
four  rude  huts  on  (he  Island  of  Manhattan,  and  this 
was  the  commencement  of  that  great  city  which  now 
counts  its_ inhabitants  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  In 
1064,  an  English  squadron  approached  the  town,  aud 
demanded  an  acknowledgment  of  English  sovereignty. 
Resistance  was  useless,  and  New  Netherlands  (the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch)  became  an  Euglish 
province,  and  was  thenceforward  called  New  York, 
after  the  Duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  troops. 

In  1607  the  city  contained  384  houses.  In  1770  the 
population  had  increased  to  GOOD.  In  1711  the  first 
Store  Market  was  es'ablished,  and  in  17'25  the  first 
Newspaper  the  Ni-w  York  Gazette  was  started.  1817 
was  the  first  time  a  steamboat  was  placed  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  Hudson.  The  population  in  1800,  was 
over  60,000,  and  at  the  census  in  1870,  there  were 
912,377.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1, 500,000  per- 
sons in  Ne\v  York  at  noon,  on  every  secular  day. 

The  Grand  Central  Depot  was  the  station  we  arriv- 
ed at  from  Croton,  the  same  I  previously  stated  to  be 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  built  of 
iron,  brick,  and  stone,  and  cost  nearly  2,250,000 dollars. 
It  is  (i92  feet  long,  and  240  feet  wide,  and  is  surmounted 
by  several  Louvre  domes.  It  covers  60.],  city  lots,  and 
besides  containing  waiting  and  baggage  rooms  and 
otlices,  admits  1">0  cars. 

This  depot  is  situate  in  Forty-second-street,  and  not 
very  far  from  the  great  park  of  the  city — the  Central 
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Park.  This  also  is  described  as  "  the  finest  park  in  the 
world."  But  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  certainly  is  a 
most  magnificent  one.  We  entered  by  the  Fifth 
Avenue  entrance  by  the  Mall,  which  is  the  principal 
promenade;  it  is  a  magnificent  esplanade,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and.  bordered  by  a  double  row 
of  stately  elms.  The  park  extends  from  59th  to  110th 
Streets  one  way,  and  from  5th  to  8th  Avenue  the  other. 
It  contains  843  acres  and  has  eighteen  entrances.  The 
original  rough  and  unattractive  nature  of  the  surface  lias 
by  engineering  skill  converted  the  locks  and  marshes 
from  defects  to  points  of  beauty.  It  contains  ten  miles 
of  carriage  drives,  six  miles  of  bridle  paths,  and  30  miles 
of  footpaths,  with  numerous  bridges,  arches,  and  other 
architectural  monuments,  together  with  many  statues. 
The  Terrace  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mall,  and  between 
that  and  the  central  lake  stands  the  "  costliest  fountain 
on  the  continent,"  with  immense  granite  basins,  and 
colossal  statue  of  the  Angel  of  Bethesda.  There  are 
two  reservoirs  of  142  acres,  and  five  lakes  occupying 
43^  acres  more.  Some  sharp  fighting  took  place  on  the 
ground  now  made  into  a  park  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  the  Redoubts  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  The  old  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
is  converted  into  a  restaurant,  where  we  were  glad  to 
rest  and  take  some  cooling  drink  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  What  once  was  the  old  State  Arsenal  is  used  as 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  hap- 
peued  to  be  the  Trustees'  private  day  when  we  were 
there,  when  no  admittance  could  ba  had  ex- 
cept by  special  favour.  We  presented  our- 
selves at  the  wicket,  and  informed  them  we  were 
Englishmen,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
museum.  Permission  was  at  once  accorded  and  we 
entered.  I  never  saw  a  better  collection  of  natural  curi- 
osities than  are  here  congregated.  Close  to  the  museum 
are  a  number  of  cages  containing  birds,  animals;  ar.d 
reptiles  of  almost  every  description,  in  such  a  state  of 
natural  health  and  beauty  that  we  have  not  setn 
eqiialleu  only  in  Regent's  Park,  London.  Brousing  on 
the  hill  side  (picketed)  could  be  seen  buffaloes, 
&c.,  and  foxes,  wolves,  and  numerous  other  animals 
kept  in  large  huts  or  cages,  distributed  over  the  face  of 
the  park.  I  need  not  say  there  were  a  large  number 
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of  shady  paths  no  doubt  much  frequented,  either  to 
seek  coolness  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  privacy 
when  the  day  begins  to  wane. 

On  leaving  the  park  we  sauntered  iuto  one  of  the 
saloons  which  lie  thick  on  the  outside  of  the  park. 
After  drinking  a  glass  of  lager  beer  we  were  leaving  the 
place  when  an  elderly  man  "  guessed  "  we  were  from 
England.  We  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  then 
asked  a  host  of  questions  about  the  old  country,  saying 
that  he  came  to  .America  over  twenty  years  ago.  He 
described  the  trade  of  America  as  very  bad,  and  money 
almost  unattainable.  We  asked  him  if  ho  thought  he 
could  not  have  done  better  in  England.  He  said  he 
was  sure  he  could,  and  regretted  very  much  having  left 
it.  I  merely  mention  this  as  one  instance  of  the  many 
scores  where  we  put  the  same  question  with  the  same 
results.  In  all  cases  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  same  work,  perseverance,  and  self  -denial  in  England 
would  have  produced  as  good  if  not  superior  results, 
even  in  cases  where  money  had  beeaiamassed  with  hard 
abour. 

On  leaving  the  old  man  —  who  would  insist  thatjwe 
should  have  a  •'  dobbin  '  with  him,  —  we  took  the  "  3rd 
Avenue  Car"  to  Printing  House  Square.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  find  his  way 
in  an  American  city  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
All  the  avenues  run  in  one  direction  and  the  streets  in 
another.  They  are  each  numbered,  so  that  when  the 
number  of  the  street  is  known  the  avenue  can  be  fol- 
lowed without  inquiry  till  the  destination  is  found. 
Progress  is  still  further  facilitated  by  the  street  cars, 
which  are  confined  to  certain  avcuues,  and  the  number 
is  painted  in  large  letters. 

On  our  arrival  in  Broadway  we  visited  a  restaurant, 
where  we  had  breakfast  on  our  first  arrival.  It  con- 
sisted of  beef  steak,  chops,  a  plentiful  supply  of  bread 
of  various  sorts,  excellent  butter,  and  coffee  made  same 
as  in  Paris  ;  biscuits,  fruit,  &c.,  for  which  the  charge  of 
U5  cents  was  made.  The  waiters  in  this 
establishment  are  all  black,  but  for  civility 
uud  despatch  are  capable  of  setting  a  good 
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example  to  our  English  waiters,   and  without  "  tips," 
or  "please  remember  the  waiter." 

I  shall  not  profess  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  des- 
cr  ption  of  all  we  saw,  nor  even  follow  the  order  in 
which  we  visited  them. 

In  Printing  House  Square  stands  the  office  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  loftiest  on  the  island, 
and  "the  largest  and  best  appointed  newspaper  office  in 
the  world."  It  is  built  of  red  pressed  brick,  granite, 
and  iron,  and  is  absolutely  fire  proof.  It  has  a  clock 
tower  285  feet  high,  with  four  dials.  We  visited  this 
office,  but  as  we  visited  another  "  largest  and  best  ap- 
pointed printing  office  in  the  world,"  I  will  reserve  my 
description  till  our  visit  to  the  seaond.  On  the  North 
side  of  the  same  square  stands  the  handsome  granite 
building  of  the  Staats-Zeitiug  with  statues  of  Guten- 
berg and  Franklin  above  the  portal.  On  the  south  side 
another  statue  of  Franklin  in  bronze  is  placed. 

A  fine  building  famous  for  the  great  granite  plinths 
of  the  columns  which  support  the  pediment  of  the  front 
elevation  stands  at  the  corner  of  William-street.  It 
was  built  as  a  Merchants'  Exchange,  but  is  now  used 
as  the  Custom  House.  It  has  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and 
a  frontage  of  144  feet,  beneath  the  dome  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  around  the  sides  of  which  are 
eight  lofty  columns  of  Italian  marble,  the  superb 
Cormtbian  capitals  of  which  were  carved  in  Italy.  They 
support  the  dome,  and  are  pi'obably  "  the  largest  and 
noblest  in  the  country." 

As  had  been  our  daily  custom  since  lauding,  we 
visited  the  post-office.  A  description  of  this  will  close 
my  notice  of  the  public  buildings  of  New  York.  It 
occupies  the  southern  extremity  of  City  Hall  Park.  It 
is  an  imposing  building  of  l)oric  architecture,  four 
storeys  high,  besides  a  Mansard  roof,  and  surmounted 
by  several  Louvre  domes.  Its  frontage  to  the  post 
measures  279  feet  and  144  feet  toward  the  south,  with 
two  equal  facades  of  262£  feet  on  Broadway  and  Park 
Row.  The  walls  are  of  granite,  and  the  building  is 
fire  proof.  It  cost  between  six  and  seven  million 
dollars. 
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New  York  is  full  of  fine  public  buildings  devoted  to 
the  public  business  of  the  city,  and  cathedrals,  churches, 
libraries,  art  galleries,  theatres,  academies,  museums, 
colleges,  charitable  institutions,  public  parks,  squares, 
&c.,  &c. 

Wishing  to  see  what  sort  of  theatres  they  had,  we 
visited  one,  and  what  we  saw  there  took  away  any  de- 
sire to  prosecute  our  enquiries  further  in  that  direction. 
The  otherwise  tame  performance  concluded  with  a  dis- 
gusting display  of  can-can  business  such  as  would  not 
bo  tolerated  in  this  country. 

Close  to  the  docks  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  mar- 
kets I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  very  large  one,  and  contained 
gigantic  supplies  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  food  of  every 
description. 

The  streets  of  New  York  are  paved  with  what  seemed 
very  like  our  Welsh  setts,  and  are  extremely  slippery. 
The  roads  are  made  still  more  dangerous  by  the  pre- 
sence of  many  car  tracks,  sometimes  as  many  as  foiir 
being  side  by  side  in  the  most  public  streets.  The  rails 
are  elevated  a  little,  which  cause  many  accidents  to 
carriages,  cabs,  &c.,  when  trying  to  cross  them 
obliquely. 

Another  mode  of  conveying  street  passengers  they 
have  which  did  not  commend  itself  to  our  ideas  of 
safety.  The  cars  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  traffic, 
a  railway  runs  over  the  heads  of  the  foot  passengers 
vithin  a  yard  or  so  of  the  room  windows.  And  this 
railroad,  which  runs  51  trains  daily,  is  supported  by  a 
single  pillar.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  our 
visit  to  the  Morgue  and  Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  Morgue  attached  to  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
College,  is  not  only  familiar  to  relatives  of  those  who 
meet  with  sudden  death,  or  who  are  murdered  or 
drowned,  but  it  is  frequented  by  persons  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  hare  any  such  cause  of  interest.  It  is 
open  to  alL  Idlers  and  the  morbidly  curious  pass  in 
and  look  through  the  glass  frames,  joke  coarsely,  and 
turn  away.  Women  hesitatingly  enter  with  lips  com- 
pressed and  hands  tightly  clasped,  glance  earnestly  at 
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the  bodies  exposed.  Detectives  come  and  go  daily, 
large  rewards  beiog  offered  for  the  discovery  of  persons 
dead  or  alive  who  are  missing.  The  line  of  corpses 
stretched  on  the  marble  couches  of  the  Morgue  present 
a  picture  of  the  most  terrible  form  of  death.  The 
majority  of  the  bodies  taken  to  the  Morgue  are  of  per- 
sons "  found  drowned."  The  bodies  of  those  commit- 
ting suicide  are  also  taken  there. 

Upon  a  pier  jutting  from  the  grounds  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  is  the  house  where  the  city's  pauper  dead  are 
taken  to  be  removed  for  burial  to  Hart's  Island.  .The 
corpse  is  laid  first  in  the  dead-house,  where  an  inquest 
is  held.  The  clothes  are  removed  and  a  coarse  shroud 
put  on  the  body,  wlien  it  is  taken  to  an  inside  court, 
stood  up  against  a  stone  wall,  and  photographed.  The 
body  is  then  placed  in  the  Morgue,  its  head  being  ele- 
vated so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
rubber  blanket  to  the  shoulders. 

The  collection  of  photographs  is  inclosed  in  glass 
opposite  to  the  line  of  bodies.  Faces  are  reproduced 
in  terrible  contortions — mouths  open,  teeth  clenched, 
and  necks  twisted.  The  description  of  the  person, 
and  all  the  particulars  as  far  as  known  of  death,  are 
written  on  the  back  of  the  card.  The  clothes  of 
bodies  brought  to  the  Morgue  are  kept  one  year 
hanging  in  the  dead-house.  Where  persons  are 
drowned,  and  are  decomposed  from  lying  long  in  the 
water,  their  garments  are  the  only  means  of 
identification.  The  body  of  a  man  was  lately  brought 
to  the  Morgue  which  was  shockingly  mutilated  by  a 
railroad  accident.  Two  men-  had  to  hold  it  in  position 
to  be  photographed.  It  was  a  spectacle  that  made  even 
the  callous  keepers  shudder.  An  affecting  scene  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Morgue,  when  two  young 
ladies  recognised  a  brother  and  lover  among  the  corpses 
txposed.  Notwithstanding  the  loathsome  appearance 
of  the  body  they  embraced  it  tenderly.  They  could 
not  recognise  the  features,  so  rapidly  bad  they  changed; 
but  the  photograph  was  tunauUkdable.  Since  last 
January  40  bodies  have  been  placed  in  the  Morgue. 
They  are  kept  two  months  when  the  weather  will 
permit,  before  burial  j  at  this  season  48  hours  is  the 
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limited  time.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  4,819 
corpses  have  been  brought  into  the  dead-house.  About 
250  are  annually  given  to  medical  students  for  dissec- 
tion. No  charge  is  made,  excepting  for  the  cartage 
when  removed. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

XE\V    JERSEY.  —  VOLUNTEERS.—  ARRIVE   AT    PHILADEL- 
PHIA. -  MR.    1'LATT    AXt)    MR.    J.    JTARDMAX. 


after  six  o'clock  the  same  night,  we  crossed  the 
Ferry  from  New  York  to  Jersey  City  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  Philadelphia.  Immediately  upon  our 
arrival  we  proceeded  to  the  depot  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  departure.  1  before  spoke  of  the  excel  - 
leat  arrangement  the  Americans  have  with  regard  to 
the  transport  of  the  luggage,  and  the  booking  of 
passengers.  Although  the  train  did  not  start  on  its 
journey  till  midnight,  we  took  our  tickets  to  Baltimore 
with  the  privilege  of  breaking  our  journey  at  Phila- 
delphia. This,  we  understand,  is  no  exceptional 
arrangement,  but  can.  be  done  at  any  time.  One  part 
of  our  luggage  we  knew  we  should  not  require  before 
our  arrival  at  Baltimore,  as  it  was  mainly  made  of  wear- 
ing apparel  for  use  on  board  ship,  and  a  few  mementos 
for  the  "  loved  ones  at  home."  This  we  consigned  to 
the  mercies  of  the  railway  companies'  servants  to  be 
despatched  to  Baltimore,  and  there  wait  our  pleasure. 
The  usual  brass  cheque  was  given  to  us,  as  a  receipt, 
and  we  endearoured  to  while  away  the  time  by  seeing 
what  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  city. 

We  had  not  been  in  the  city  an  hour  when  our 
ears  were  saluted  with  the  very  melodious  sound  of  many 
drums.  Of  course  we  waited  to  see  what  was  its  mean- 
ing. It  proved  to  be  the  Jersey  Volunteers  returning 
from  parade.  They  are  termed  the  City  Guard,  and  are 
different  to  our  English  Volunteers  in  many  respects. 
Their  uniforms  are  made  of  dark  blue  cloth,  swallow- 
tail coats,  of  the  fashion  we  so  often  see  ha  pictures 
representing  scenes  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  white 
cross-belts  (over  both  shoulders),  and  white  epaulets. 
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The  sergeants  wear  gold  epaulets.  Each  company  was 
preceded  by  a  sergeant  carrying  a  small  banner,  and  in 
front  of  the  regiment  was  carried  a  large  national  flag. 
As  I  before  intimated,  the  regiment  was  headed  by  a 
band,  entirely  composed  of  drums.  The  interim  be- 
tween daylight  and  dark  was  spent  by  us  in  examining 
the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  city.  We  found  it 
quite  a  common-place  sort  of  town  with  little  of  interest 
to  attract.  Like  New  York,  it  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch,  and  in  1787  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  When  darkness  interfered  with  our 
peregrinations  we  sought  the  only  theatre  at  that  time 
open,  and  were  gratified  with  witnessiug  a  most  suitable 
performance,  which  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
theatre  we  had  visited  in  the  afternoon  at  New  York. 

I  need  not  assure  my  readers  that  we  were  tired  after 
traversing  the  streets  of  New  York  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  would  have  gladly  sought  repose  in  a  com- 
fortable hotel,  but  circumstances  would  not  permit. 
Our  time  was  getting  short,  and  we  wished  to  economise 
it  as  much  as  possible  by  travelling  where  practicable 
during  the  night.  At  12  10,  midnight,  we  started  on 
our  journey  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction  —  Phila- 
delphia. The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  de- 
scribed as  flat  and  featureless,  and  would  be  monotonous 
but  for  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  along  the  line. 
Had  it  been  the  reverse  it  would  not  have  made  much 
difference  to  us,  as  the  night  was  too  dark  for  us  to  see. 

Our  route  lay  through  Newark  —  a  large  manufactur- 
ing town  of  100,000  inhabitants  —  and  Elizabeth,  the 
handsomest  city  in  New  Jersey,  and  Trenton,  on  the 
Delaware,  famous  for  the  victory  won  there  by  Wash- 
ington over  the  Hessians  in  December,  1776. 

Daylight  was  fairly  upon  us,  as  we  looked  through 
the  car  windows,  sleepless  and  unrefreshed,  and  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  as  tired  as  when  we  took  our  seats  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  prospect  before  us  was 
nevertheless  interesting.  We  were  skirting  Fairmeunt 
Park,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the  depdt  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  distance  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
is  90  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  journey  was 
four-and-a-half  hours. 
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The  gloomiest  and  most  dispiriting  time  of  all  our 
journey  was  the  next  two  or  three  hours.  At  half-past 
four  we  left  the  station,  pretty  well  weighted  with 
luggage,  tired,  hungry,  and  footsore,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn  our  footsteps  ;  streets  completely 
deserted,  not  even  a  friendly  ':bobby"  to  inquire  from  ; 
no  houses  open  to  rest  our  weary  feet ;  visions  before 
our  eyes  of  exorbitant  charges  at  the  hotels,  fears  of 
trusting  our  bodies  to  the  tender  mercies  of  lodging 
house  keepers,  as  we  had  heard  they  were  not  all  to  be 
trusted  any  further  than  they  could  be  seen. 

The  darkest  point  of  the  night  is  said  to  be  that 
just  before  the  dawn,  and  every  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining.  This  we  found  to  be  true  in  our  case,  and 
succour  came  from  a  source  quite  unexpected  to  us. 

Amongst  the  many  commissions  entrusted  to  our 
care,  and  messages  to  be  delivered  was  one  for  a  Bol- 
tonian  in  Philadelphia.  We,  of  couise,  had  the  ad- 
dress,  and  determined  to  tind  out  the  place,  and  if  any 
time  was  to  spare,  to  sit  on  some  doorstep  till  a  reason- 
able time  for  disturbing  them,  for  we  could  not  think 
of  knocking  at  the  door  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  We  never  felt  the  full  benefit  of 
the  system  of  street  numbering  so  much  as  we  did  on 
that  particular  morning.  As  1  before  stated,  we  did 
not  know  in  what  direction  to  turn,  and  there  were  no 
people  about  to  inquire  from,  so  we  turned  ab  a  venture 
to  our  left,  and  noticed  the  numbers  of  the  first  two 
streets  we  came  to,  and  found  we  hid  accident  ally  gone  in 
the  right  direction.  In  a  short  time  we  found  22nd 
street — where  we  had  to  deliver  the  message,  &c.  After 
»  alking  about  a  mile  we  found  the  house,  and  at  once 
knocked  at  the  door,  it  being  now  after  six  o'clock. 
Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  the  person  we  had  come  to 
see  had  left  Philadelphia  for  New  York  a  week  or  two 
before.  The  proprietor  of  tlie  bouse — Mr.  Platt — 
very  kindly  asked  us  in,  an  oner  that  we  gladly  ac- 
cepted. A  substantial  breakfast  was  put  before  us,  to 
which  we  did  ample  justice.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  a  bath  was  offered  and  accepted,  and  we  rose 
from  it  refreshed,  free  from  any  traces  of  fatigue,  and 
ready  for  another  day's  tramping  about. 
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Mr.  Platt,  I  believe,  la  a  Bolton  man — atall  events  he 
is  a  Lancashire  man — and  lias  relatives  in  Bolton.  He 
went  to  America  someyearsago,  and  has  been  prosperous 
as  a  working  man.  He  livesin his  ownhouse,and  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  the  works  were  he  is  employed. 
With  him  resides  a  Bolton  man,  of  the  name  of  James 
Uardman.  He  also  has  prospered  pretty  well  up  to 
very  recently,  when  trade  fell  off  all  over  the  country. 
He  was  out  of  work  when  we  arrived,  and  a  most 
fortunate  thing  it  was  for  us,  as  he,  being 
a  resident,  knew  the  city  well  and  never  seemed 
tired  of  catering  for  our  information.  He  had 
not  been  in  America  more  than  two  or  three  years 
and  was  formerly  an  operative  at  Messrs.  Crook's  mill 
and  a  scholar  at  St.  Paul's  Sunday  Schools,  Deansgate. 
To  the  kindness  of  these  people  we  owe  everything  that 
afforded  comfort  «r,  pleasure  during  our  stay.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  for  our  pleasure  or  protit 
they  did  it,  and  through  their  instrumentality  we  col- 
lected a  great  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  city 
and  its  history.  American  hospitality  has  been  much 
spoken  of  and  vaunted  about,  and  I  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  there  is  more  foundation  in  it  than  is 
usual  with  Yankee  sayings,  and  in  no  case  more  than 
during  our  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Platt,  and  Mr. 
James  Hardman. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

PHILADELPHIA. — BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH   OF  WILLIAM 
PEXX. — HI3TOEY  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

AN  historical  sketch  of  Philadelphia,  without  a  bio- 
graphical one  of  William  Peno,  would  be  like  a  book 
nith  its  first  chapter  torn  out.  The  histories  of  the 
two  are  so  completely  interwoven,  that  one  cannot  well 
be  given  without  the  other.  The  young  English  Quaker, 
William  Penn,  was  born  in  October,  161 1.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  Admiral  of  the  .British 
Navy,  and  in  his  childhood  evinced  such  an  uncommon 
degree  of  intelligence  that  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Ox- 
ford at  the  earl/  age  of  fifteen.  Unfortunately  for  hia 
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father's  wishes,  he  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  Thomas 
Loe,  a  Quaker,  and  at  once  became  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  peculiar  sect.  He  and  a  few  other 
students  held  clandestine  Quaker  meetings,  for  which 
he  was  at  first  fined  and  afterwards  expelled  for  Js'on- 
conformity.  Penn's  independence  was  equal  to  his 
enthusiasm,  and  he  continued  to  attend  the  meetings, 
of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  His  father  endeavoured  to  show  him 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  the  unsoundness 
of  his  belief.  The  newly-fledged  theologian  argued 
back,  and  the  orthodox  father,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  banished 
him  for  his  apostacy,  and  sent  him  to  France,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  returned  home  only  on  the 
intercession  of  his  mother.  He  came  home  much  im- 
proved  in  appearance  and  bearing,  .and  the  father's 
intolerance  gave  way  to  parental  pride.  He  sent  him 
to  Ireland  to  superintend  one  of  his  estates,  and  un- 
fortunately for  His  father's  designs,  one  of  the  first  men 
he  met  was  the  Quaker  preacher,  Thomas  Loe,  the 
same  man  who  first  converted  him.  Penn  attended 
the  meeting  again,  and  he  and  eighteen  others  were 
thrown  into  prison.  After  seven  months  incarceration, 
he  was  liberated  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Orrey.  Immediately  upon  his  return  home  the  Earl  be- 
gan to  censure  him  for  his  apostacy,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  last  cord  was  broken  when  he  refused  to  pull  off  his 
hat  when  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  his  father.  The  heretical  and  irreverent  young  man 
was  driven  a  second  time  from  the  paternal  roof.  When 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  book  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  EstabLshed  Church,  for  which  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower  of  London,  and  he  did  pen- 
nance  by  writing  another  in  the  same  spirit  during  his 
imprisonment?  After  his  release  he  preached  again,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  Newgate. 

The  North  American  Colonies  were  at  this  time  at- 
tracting a  great  amount  of  public  attention,  especially 
from  suchuntameable  spirits  as  William  Penn's.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  planting  a  colony  of  his  own  in  the 
New  World  ;  first,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  his  own 
faith,  and,  secondly,  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
of  all  nations  aud  creeds.  With  this  object  ia 
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view,  he  petitioned  the  King,  Charles  II., 
to  grant  him  a  tract  of  land  in  America  in 
lieu  of  the  £16,000  due  to  him  on  account 
of  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Government  by  his 
father,  who  was  now  dead.  This  request  was  acceded 
to  after  some  little  delay,  the  needy  monarch  finding 
this  an  easy  way  of  discharging  his  liabilities. 

In  selecting  the  name  of  the  new  colony,  Penn  pro- 
posed New  Wales,  which  was  objected  to,  and  he  then 
proposed  Sylvania.  Penn,  in  his  account  of  this  tran- 
saction, says  "  They  added  Penn  to  it,  and  though  I 
nmch  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  King  to  have  it  struck 
out  and  altered,  he  said  it  was  passed,  and  he  would 
not  take  upon  himself  to  change  it,  nor  would  twenty 
guineas  move  the  Under-Secretaries  to  raze  the  name." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  brightest  of  visions 
would  pass  before  his  imagination.  To  have  a  country 
of  his  own;  he  to  be  governor;  he  to  frame  the  laws — 
all  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  of  what  a  govern- 
ment  should  be — a  government  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  of  impartial  justice,  and  equal  rights  to  all  ! 

He  commenced  immediately  to  sell  off  parcels] of  land 
in  shares  of  5,000  acres  tor  £100.  He  at  once  sent  his 
cousin,  William  Markham,  as  his  deputy,  to  make  all 
needful  preparations  for  colonisation.  He  followed 
himself  in  October,  1(382.  Notwithstanding  Penn  had 
purchased  the  land  from  the  king,  he  considered  the 
Indians  as  real  and  rightful  owners  of  it,  and  he  re- 
solved to  call  the  chiefs  together  at  the  very  outset  and 
purchase  it  from  them .  Payment  was  made  in  warn- 
pum,  white  blankets,  fans,  kettles,  coats,  shirts,  stock- 
ings, hoes,  axes,  powder,  lead,  knives,  small  glasses,  and 
shoes.  These  trsnsactions  were  termed  "  treaties," 
but  there  are  people  who  call  them  "sharp  bargains," 
and  others,  still  less  charitable,  give  them  a  much 
harsher  term. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  treaty  is  marked  by  Penn's 
monument.  The  curious  to  wish  to  see  t?iis  "  Monu- 
ment '"  must  be  exceedingly  careful  or  they  will  miss 
it.  It  is  about  six  feet  high,  and  as  plain  as  a  country 
gate-post,  surrounded  by  a  etill  plainer  picket  fence. 
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It  is  said  the  fence  was  put  there  to  prevent  mis- 
chievous boys  running  away  with  the  Monument.  The 
column  bears  the  following  inscriptions  : —  North  side, 
"  Treaty  ground  of  William  Pena  and  the  Indian 
Nations,  1682.  Unbroken  Faith."  East  side,  "Ten- 
sylvania  founded  1681,  by  deed  of  peace. '"  South  side, 
"William  Penu,  born  1644,  died  1718."  West  side, 
"  Placed  by  the  Penn  Society,  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
great  Elm  Tree."  The  truth  of  this  latter  statement 
is  very  much  doubted.  It  is  said  the  great  Elm 
stood  more  than  60  feet  from  the  spot. 
It  fell  during  a  gala  of  wind  in  1810, 
120  years  after  the  treaty  was  made  ; 
the  root  was  wrenched,  and  the  trunk,  measuring  24ft. 
in  circumference,  broken  off.  It  was  not  very  tall,  but 
had  remarkably  wide-spreading  branches,  the  longest 
one  being  150ft.  in  length.  It  was  nearly  300  years  old 

Tribulation  and  misfortunes  appear  never  to  have 
left  their  hold  upon  him.  The  expulsion  of  James  II., 
and  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne 
of  England,  was  a  serious  blow  to  him.  He  was  re- 
called to  England,  to  defend  his  claim  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  afterwards  imprisoned  for  disaffection.  Six  years 
elapsed  before  he  returned  to  his  colony,  and  this  delay 
had  added  considerably  to  his  other  pecuniary  troubles. 
Besides  these  his  wife  and  family  urged  him  to  return 
to  England,  as  the  novelty  and  charm  of  pioneer  life 
had  gone.  In  1701  he  left  America  never  to  return,  his 
last  official  act  being  the  presentation  of  the  [Charter, 
converting  the  town  into  a  city. 

Seven  years  after,  his  debts  became  so  oppressive  that 
he  mortgaged  his  province  for  £6.600.  Four  years  after, 
matters  had  become  still  worse,  and  he  surrendered  his 
claim  for  £12,000 — just  £4,000  less  than  he  paid  for 
it  thirty-one  years  before.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
proprietorship,  some  of  the  colonists  themselves  dis- 
puted his  claim  with  actual  resistance.  He  died  July 
30th,  1718,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
at  Jordon's,  Buckinghamshire.  Thus  ended  his  dream 
of  \  appiness,  his  vision  of  wealth  and  power. 

Having  briefly  summed  up  the  life  of  the  founder, 
we  will  take  a  glance  at  the  finest  city  in  the  States. 
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The  original  town  plot  was  two  miles  in  length  and 
one  in  width,  embracing  an  area  of  two  square  miles. 
Now  it  embraces  the  whole  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  is  twenty-three  miles  long,  and  averages  a  little 
over  five  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  embracing  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine  square  miles.  In  1776, 
its  population  was  about  21,000  ;  now  it  is  nearly 
820,000.  In  1776  the  number  of  houses  was  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  now  there  are  over  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  well-built,  well-ventilated, 
and  commodious  houses. 

In  1751  the  first  street  lamp  was  lit,  now  ten  thou- 
sand vainly  endeavour  to  light  up  the  huge  city.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  street  mains  are  required  to 
convey  the  gas.  Ninety  thousand  meters  are  in  use  to 
supply  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  burners. 
Second  street  was  the  first  to  be  paved.  The  money 
was,  by  order  of  the  Council,  raised  by  lottery.  "It  is 
wicked  now  to  raise  money  by  lotteries,  and  a  person  so 
doing  would  be  fined  and  imprisoned  like  a  criminal. 
The  paving  is  now  done  by  contract,  and  the  excess 
over  a  fair  profit  is  distributed  among  the  favoured 
few  whose  influence  procured  the  fat  job  for  the  con- 
tractor. The  Sheriff  collects  the  money  by  selling  the 
poor  man  s  house  for  taxes,  and  turning  him  and  his 
family  into  the  street.  The  lottery  business  is  wiped 
out  now,  it  corrupted  people's  morals.  Such  is  the 
surprising  advancement  in  morality  and  honesty!" 

The  first  stage  line  betwen  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  was  established  in  1756.  The  first  waterworks 
were  erected  in  1799.  The  first  public  school  in  the 
American  Colony  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
1698.  The  rich  to  be  taught  at  reasonable  rates  and 
the  poor  for  nothing.  The  first  school-house  in  the 
city  was  built  in  1698,  wherein  Enoch  Flower  was  in- 
stalled the  first  schoolmaster  in  Pennsylvannia.  Now 
there  over  four  hundred  school  buildings  ia  the  city, 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  teachers,  and  ninety-one 
thousand  scholars. 

The  first  church  built  was  Swedes'  Church,  erected  in 
1677.  Now  there  are  over  five  hundred  places  of  wor- 
ship, having  seating  capacity  for  four  hundred  thousand 
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Tlie  first  Presbytery  in  the  United  States  was  or- 
ganised in  Philadelphia  in  1706. 

The  first  Public  Library  in  America  was  founded 
herein  1731,  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others. 

The  first  Hospital  it?.  America  was  established  inPhila- 
delphia,  in  1732.  Now  there  are  thirty  in  the  city. 

The  first  Medical  School  in  the  United  States  was 
founded  here  in  1762. 

The  first  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  America  was 
chartered  and  established  here  in  1 752. 

The  first  Volunteer  Fire  Company  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world,  was  organised  in  Philadel- 
phia, December,  173?,  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
others. 

The  first  Paper  Mill  in  America  was  built  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  first  Daily  Newspaper  published  in  the  Colonies 
was  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet." 

The  first  lightning  rod  in  the  world  was  placed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  upon  his  house,  in  September, 
1752. 

The  first  steam  boat  that  ever  floated  was  fitted  up 
by  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Delaware 
River  on  the  20th  July,  178 15.  Now  the  thousands  of 
monster  palaces,  ploughing  the  waters  of  the  globe  in 
all  directions,  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  in 
storm  and  calm,  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  tropics,  and 
among  the  icebergs  of  the  North,  carrying  the  products 
©f  all  climes  and  the  people  of  all  nations  from  con- 
tinent, acknowledge  the  same  origin,  and  point  to  the 
little  skiff  on  the  Delaware  "as  the  Adain  of  their 
race." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

PHILADELPHIA. — STREETS. — POST   OFFICE. — INDE- 
PEXDEXCJS  HALL. — HISTORICAL   REMINISCENCES.    . 

I  BEFORE  stated  that  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia  early 
in  the  morning,  and  that  we  at  once  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Platt's,  had  breakfast,  indulged  in  a  bath,  and  felt 
invigorated  thereby,  and  ready  for  another  day's  tramp- 
ing about. 

We  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Hardman,  who  acted  as  guide,  to  see  the  beauties  of 
the  "  finest  city  in  the  world."  We  felt  much  more 
disposed  to  be  more  minute  in  our  examination  of  this 
city  than  the  previous  places,  because  it  was  the  very 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  world,  and  one  of  the  chief 
motives  which  induced  us  to  cross  the  broad  Atlantic, 
and  also  because  it  was  the  last  place  we  cared  to  visit. 
It  is  true  we  intended  to  visit  Baltimore  and  Washing, 
ton,  but  they  did  not  attract  us  towards  them  so  much 
as  Philadelphia  did. 

We  traversed  the  streets,  and  were  more  impressed 
than  ever  with  the  regularity  of  the  streets  and  their 
consequent  superiority  over  our  own.  Perhaps  a  fuller 
description  than  I  have  hitherto  given  of  them  will  be 
pleasing  to  the  reader.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Those  running  east  and 
west  are  named,  those  running  north  and  south  are 
mimbered.  The  only  break  in  the  series  is  Broad-street, 
which,  if  numbered,  would  be  Fourteenth-street.  It 
certainly  is  the  finest  street  I  ever  saw.  It  is  the 
longest  street  hi  Philadelphia,  measuring  twelve  miles 
from  north  to  south,  in  one  straight  line,  and  has  a 
uniform  width  of  113  feet.  About  four  miles  from  its 
southern  terminus  it  is  crossed  by  Market-street,  also 
of  magnificent  proportions,  it  being  100  feet  in  width 
and  six  and  a  half  miles  in  length.  The  system  of 
numbering  houses  and  buildings  in  Philadelphia  differs 
in  one  respect  from  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union, 
and  is  an  excellent  one,  enabling  a  stranger  to  tell  where 
he  is  by  simply  noticing  the  number  over  a  door.  The 
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numbers  are  not  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  street 
to  the  other,  as  in  other  cities,  but  each  block  has  its 
own  series,  derived  from  the  street  which  separates  it 
from  the  next  block  below.  I  will  give  an  example  or 
two  to  illustrate  this.  On  all  the  streets  running  east 
and  west  of  Fourth- street  the  numbers  begin  at  400, 
and  continue  consecutively,  odd  numbers  on  one  side 
and  even  numbers  on  the  other,  till  you  arrive  at  Fifth- 
street ;  and  no  matter  how  few  numbers  of  the  hundred 
have  been  used,  jou  find  that  beyond  Fifth-street  the 
numbers  on  the  doors  begin  at  500,  beyond  Sixth- 
street  600,  and  so  on — the  left  hand  figure  011  the  doors 
indicating  what  streets  you  are  between.  This  is  a  simple 
rule,  and  one  easily  understood  by  a  stranger.  When 
the  numbers  are  1,000  and  upwards,  the  tivo  left  hand 
figures  indicate  the  position.  For  instance  :  Suppose 
the  number  to  be  1634,  the  two  left  hand  figures  (16) 
show  that  you  are  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth- 
streets.  Our  friend,  Mr.  flardman,  explained  this  to 
us  as  we  traversed  the  streets. 

I  before  mentioned  our  anxiety  to  hear  from"  home, 
and  how  we  had  paid  daily  visits  to  the  Post  Office. 
Our  first  place,  of  course,  must  be  the  Post  Office.  Te 
the  usual  inquiry,  we  received  the  usual  answer — }To. 
We  had  become  accustomed  to  hear  it,  but  not  the  less 
disappointed  when  it  was  given  to  ua. 

The  Post  Office  is  in  Chesnut-street,the  most  fashions- 
able  promenade  in  the  city,  and  the  one  that  contain 
the  finest  hotels  and  the  greatest  number  of  retail 
stores.  The  office  is  a  plain,  white  mxrble  building, 
quite  inadequate  for  the  business  it  is  called  upon  to 
do.  A  much  larger  building  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  of  granite,  four  storeys  high,'[sur- 
mounted  with  an  iron  dome.  We  sorted  out  the  par- 
ticular window  I  had  to  inquire  at  (for  certain  windows 
only  give  letters  whose  initial  letter  corresponds  with 
the*  one  over  the  window).  I  took  my  place  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  long  string  of  anxious  inquirers,  and  I  was 
rewarded,  as  I  before  stated,  with  a  negative.  We  then 
consulted  the  written  and  printed  lists  of  unclaimed 
letters,  which  are  hung  outside,  with  the  like  result. 

Near  to  the  Post  Office  is  a  somewhat  plain-looking 
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but  building,  if  we  compare  it  with  modern  architecture, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  built  nearly  150  years 
ago,  we  are  inclined  to  admire  rather  than  condemn. 
Independence  I  Hall  is  a  large  structure  of  red  brick, 
relieved  with  stone  facings.  It  stands  a  little  back 
from  the  street,  and  the  vacant  space  is  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  Washington.  This  building  is  the  most 
venerated  building  in  America.  A  true  American  would 
lose  all  he  possesses  rather  than  part  with  this  memento 
of  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  its  contents. 
I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  history  of  the  place 
or  its  associations. 

We  passed  the  porter,  who  stood  at  the  door  habited 
in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  of  1776,  and  followed  the 
crowd  into  the  room  on  the  left,  designated  Indepen- 
dence Chamber.  This  is  the  room  where  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Congress.  It  was  here  that  England's 
refractory  child,  like  a  reckless  navigator,  cut  loose 
from  the  parent  ship,  and  cast  its  little  craft  adrift,  to 
sail  or  sink  as  Heaven  or  Fate  might  direct.  Every, 
thing  in  the  room  is  what  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  that 
memorable  eyent.  High- backed,  old-fashioned  chairs 
were  ranged  around  the  room  in  the  same  form  as  when 
sat  upon ;  the  same  plain,  old  table  upon  which  the 
Declaration  was  signed,  with  the  old  inkstand  upon  it 
that  supplied  the  ink  necessary  ;  the  chair,  also,  where 
sat  Randolph,  and  Hancock,  and  others  whose  memory 
is  cherished  by  the  Americans,  is  still  kept  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Even  the  old  chandelier  still 
hangs  from  the  ceiling,  with  its  receptacles  for  candles. 
Around  the  room  are  hung  the  portraits  of  the  inau- 
gurators  ef  a  new  era  in  American  history.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  took  the  initiative,  well  knowing 
they  did  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  Declaration 
is  hung  up  in  a  plain,  wooden  frame,  faded  and  yellow 
with  age. 

We  next  visited  the  Western  Chamber,  in  which  is 
kept  what  is  known  as  "  Liberty  Bell."  In  1751,  the 
Colonial  Legislature  sent  an  order  to  England  for  a  new 
bell,  to  weigh  about  2,090  pounds,  and  its  cost  not  to 
exceed  160  pounds  sterling.  It  waa  cast  in  London, 
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aad  arrived  in  August,  1752.  It  cracked  at  the  first 
trial.  Another  was  cast  from  it,  but  it  was  as  much 
too  soft  as  the  other  had  been  too  hard.  A  third 
attempt  was  made,  and  Liberty  Bell  was  the  result. 
As  on  the  other  two  bells,  the  following  words  were 
placed  upon  it  : — "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
laud,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. — Leviticus  xxv. 
verse  10."  It  remained  in  the  steeple  nearly  fifty  years, 
when  it  also  cracked,  aud  it  was  then  brought  down  to 
the  chamber  where  we  saw  it,  placed  upon  the  original 
timbers. 

In  order  to  see  what  part  it  played  on  the  eventful 
4th  July,  1776,  we  shall  have  to  look  into  history.  On 
that  day  the  members  sat,  and  it  was  expected  the  final 
voting  would  take  place  in  a  short  time.  The  old  man 
mounted  the  belfry,  to  be  ready  to  proclaim  the  joyful 
tidings  of  freedom  se  soou  as  the  final  vote  had  passed. 
A  bright-eyed  boy  was  stationed  below  to  give  the 
signal.  Hour  after  hour  came  and  went,  and  still  no 
report.  The  multitude  grew  impatient,  and  the  bell- 
man's  heart  misgave  him.  At  two  o'clock  the.hall  doors 
opened,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  '•'  It  has  passed."  The 
boy  sentinel  turned  to  the  belfry,  clapped  his  hands, 
and  shouted  "Ring,  ring!"  The  bellmaH,  electrified 
into  life  at  the  sound,  seized  the  iron  tongue  and  hurled 
it  backward  and  forward.  Clang — clang  it  resounded 
on,  blending  in  its  deep  and  thrilling  vibrations,  and 
proclaiming  in  long  and  loud  accents,  over  all  the  land, 
the  glorious  motto  that  encircled  it. 

When  the  news  reached  New  York  the  bells  were  set 
a  ringing,  and  the  excited  multitude  seized  the  leaden 
statue  of  George  III.  and  tore  it  into  fragments.  It 
was  afterwards  run  into  bullets  and  hurled  against  his 
Majesty's  troops. 

In  the  same  room  are  a  number  of  historical  relics. 
Amongst  them,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  Charter 
granted  to  the  city  of  William  Penn  in  1701,  and  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by 
Jefferson,  with  suggested  alterations  in  the  handwriting 
of  Franklin  and  Adams. 

On  returning  to  the  street,  we  noticed  an  inscriptiom 
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in  gilt  letters  as  follows  : — "  In  this  building  sat  the 
first  Senate  and  the  first  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Herein  George  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  President,  March  4th,  1793, 
and  closed  his  official  career,  when,  herein  also,  John 
Adams  was  inaugurated  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  March  4th,  1797." 

Another  place  of  historical  interest  is  Carpenters' 
Hall,  where  the  first  Congress  met.  It  is  a  plain,  brick 
building,  and  was  originally  built  by  the  carpenters  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction  in  architecture. 

The  oldest  church  in  America  is  Clirist  Church,  on 
Second-street.  This  church  has  a  chime  of  eight  bells, 
and  shares  with  Liberty  Bell  the  honour  of  proclaiming 
liberty  to  all  people.  George  Washington  and  family 
attended  this  church  ;  here  assembled  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration,  with  their  guesc,  Lafayette,  to  give 
thanks  to  the  God  of  nations,  and  to  implore  His  divine 
guidance  and  protection.  The  font  in  use  is  more  than 
165  years  old.  The  large  silver  basin,  which  is  placed 
in  the  font,  has  held  water  for  baptismal  purposes  for 
the  last  164  years.  The  valuable  communion  set  was 
presented  by  Queen  Anne  in  1708,  and  are  still  in  use. 
The  bells  in  the  tower  have  chimed  with  their  glorious 
melody  for  more  than  115  years.  In  the  yard  is  a  plain 
marble  slab,  raised  but,  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
upon  which  can  be  decphered  the  following  time-worn 
letters  : — 

BENJAMIN         ) 

AND  f      FRANKLIN. 

DEBORAH          ) 

1790. 

Franklin  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  June,  1 790, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  and  beneath  that  plain  slab 
lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  him  who  was  able  to  guide 
thunderbolts  and  restrain  tyrants,  and  to  whose  mighty 
genius  antiquity  would  have  raised  its  highest  altars. — 
Jiequiescat  in  pace. 

Another  place  of  especial  interest  is  "Jefferson's 
Boarding  Houss,"  situate  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Market  Streets.  lu  this  house  Jefferson  boarded  while 
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a  member  of  the  second  Congress.  He  occupied  a 
suite  of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor — the  front  one 
was  his  parlour  or  sitting-room,  the  next  one,  back,  was 
his  library,  where  the  great  document  was  written,  and 
the  third,  behind  his  library,  was  his  sleeping  room. 
Here  the  immortal  five — Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams, 
Sherman,  and  Livingston — met  in  the  library,  to  com- 
pare notes,  and  select  the  best  for  presentation  to  the 
Congress.  Jefferson  won  the  prize — an  immortal  fame 
— a  fame  that  will  be  as  bright  as  now  when  a  thousand 
generations  shall  have  passed  away.  Speaking  of  this 
document  as  a  literary  production,  Edward  Everett 
says  : — "  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  equal  to 
anything  ever  borne  on  parchment,  or  expressed  in  the 
visible  signs  of  thought." 

Dr.  Franklin  was  the  oldest  of  this  ever-to-be- 
remembered  group,  he  being  in  his  71st  year. 

Roger  Sherman  was  the  next  oldest.  He  was  in  his 
56th  year,  and  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

John  Adams,  aged  40,  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  lived  to  see  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  fill  the 
presidential  chair,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90 
years. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  youngest  of  the  group, 
aged  30  years,  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

Roger  Sherman's  birthday  was  the  19fch  of  April,  and 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775. 

John  Adams's  birthday  was  on  the  19th  October,  and 
the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  on  the 
19th  October,  1781.  But  the  most  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  all,  was  *the  fact  that  Adams  and  Jefferson 
died  the  same  day  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable  still, 
both  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826. 

Thus  the  birthday  of  the  nation — the  day  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration — became  the  death-day  of 
its  authors. 

The  old  Swede's  Church  stands  upon  the  spot  where 
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formerly  was  built  a  "  log  meeting  house."  It  was 
furnished  with  loopholes,  so  that  while  the  minister  was 
fighting  the  devil,  the  little  congregation  could  keep 
away  their  dusky  brethren,  with  implements  that 
appealed  more  directly  to  their  feelings.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  Indians  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  village. 
A  friendly  squaw,  however,  spoiled  their  little  game,  by 
informing  the  residents.  The  men  were  nearly  all 
absent,  and  the  women  were  engaged  in  the  useful,  if 
not  ornamental,  process  of  soap  boiling.  With  the 
usual  thriftiness  of  the  sex,  they  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  losing  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  any  more  than 
they  did  their  chignons  or  scalps.  A  consultation  was 
rapidly  held,  the  result  being  that  they  transferred 
their  boiling  apparatus  to  the  church.  In  a  short  time 
the  Indians  came,  and,  not  being  able  to  effect  an 
entrance  any  other  way,  they  began  to  undermine  the 
foundation,  and  were  working  with  great  energy,  when 
down  came  a  torrent  of  boiling  soap  upon  their  naked 
backs.  A  concert  of  howls  and  yells  followed,  and  a 
general  rush  for  the  river,  from  which  they  emerged  if 
not  a  better,  at  least  a  cleaner  generation.  The  ladies, 
of  course,  were  elated  at  the  success  of  their  scheme  ; 
and  we  find,  that  ladies  of  the  present  day,  have  not 
left  off  soft-soaping  the  gentlemen.  In  this  building 
will  be  conducted  the  business  of  the  City. 

The  present  structure  was  built  in  1700,  and  the 
Philadelphians  boast  of  it  as  the  oldest  church  building 
in  the  city. 

The  Public  Buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will 
be  the  finest  in  the  whole  States.  It  will  be  an  enor- 
mous structure.  It  will  be  four  storeys  high,  486^-  feet 
long  by  470  wide,  and  covering  an  area  of  four  and  a 
half  acres,  not  including  a  court-yard  in  the  centre, 
200  feet  square.  The  exterior  wall  will  be  of  white 
marble,  and  those  facing  the  court-yard,  of  light  blue 
marble.  The  tower  in  the  centre  is  to  be  450  feet  high, 
the  tallest  in  all  the  States. 

A  city  like  Philadelphia,  the  reader  may  be  sure,  does 
not  Jack  a  good  supply  of  useful  institutions.  They 
have  the  United  States  Mint,  also  built  of  white  marble. 
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(Marble  is  common  in  Philadelphia.  I  noticed  ordinary 
house  door-steps,  residences  of  working  men,  made  of 
white  marble.)  Exchanges,  Masonic  Temple,  Libraries, 
Art  Galleries,  Churches,  Colleges  (notably,  Girard 
College),  Hospitals,  Prisons,  &c.,  &c. 

I  remember  visiting  the  latter,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  laxity  of  discipline.  As  soon  as  we  passed  the 
portals  of  the  gate,  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
sounds  of  whistling,  singing,  &c.  This,  of  course,  we 
did  not  expect  to  come  from  the  prisoners.  The  porter 
took  us  round  the  prison,  and  showed  us  what  was  to 
be  seen.  The  cells  were  remarkably  clean  and  tidy ; 
but  the  prisoners  could  be  seen  lounging  about,  singing 
or  whistling.  The  cell  doors  were  open,  and  the  pri- 
soners walking  about,  talking  ;  and  the  length  of  time 
he  was  imprisoned  for  was  painted  over  his  door.  One 

Rrisoner  was  occupied  in  doing  a  little  courting,  his 
idy-love  being  admitted  to  see  him  on  application. 
Y\*e  visited  many  of  the  principal  sights  of  the  city, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  Public  Ledger  Office,  the  one  I 
before  intimed  to  be  the  largest  Printing  Office  in 
the  world. 

During  our  peregrinations  through  the  streets,  we 
came  across  a  f  procession  of  soldiers,  in  the  dress  of 
1770.  Swallow-tail  coats,  with  white  facings,  white 
cross-belts,  cocked  hats,  swords,  muskets,  and  sashes 
with  tassels.  The  uniform  was  dark  blue,  and  all  the 
men  were  old  and  grey-headed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PHILADELPHIA. — "PUT.LIC   LEDGEE "   OFFICE. 

ALL  public  buildings  in  the  States  are  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  others  that  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  of 
a  public  character,  such  as  printing  offices,  may  be 
visited  with  very  little  restriction,  at  almost  any  time. 

Amongst  the  first  olaces  we  visited  in    Philadelphia 
was  the  Pullsc  Ledger  Ojftce. 
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The  office  is  situate  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Ches- 
nut-streets,  and  is  a  magnificent  building.  Viewed  from 
the  exterior,  it  presents  a  splendid  brownstone  struc- 
ture, five  storeys  high,  surmounted  with  what  is  termed 
a  Mansard  roof.  It  has  a  frontage  of  eighty-four  feet 
on  Ghesnut-street,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  on 
Sixth-street.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  windows  look 
out  upon  the  latter  street,  and  fiftj-six  on  the  former, 
or  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  windows 
above  the  first  storey  on  the  two  fronts. 
The  first  storey  is  composed  of  heavy  wroight 
iron  columns,  painted  and  sanded  in  imi- 
tation of  brownstone,  supporting  the  stonework 
above.  No  less  than  167  tons  of  iron  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  columns.  1  hey  are  42  in  num- 
ber, and  present  41  openings  for  doors  and  windows 
on  the  two  fronts. 

Over  the  main  entrance  in  Sixth-street  is  placed 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Pennsylvania,  cut  in  Brunswick 
stone,  with  the  words,  "Public  Ledger,"  and  the 
initials  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  at  the 
corner  of  the  building.  A  still  more  striking  figure  is 
seen  upon  a  stone  column,  two  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  eighteen  feet  in  height,  set  against  the 
angle  of  the  buildings.  It  is  the  statue  of  Franklin, 
also  cut  from  Bi  unswick  stone.  The  figure  is  ten  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  and  is  said  by  good  j  udges  to  be 
the  best  likeness  of  the  great  philosopher  ever  cut  in 
stone.  In  his  right  hand  is  placed  the  lightning 
rod,  from  the  four  prongs  of  which  gaslight  is  thrown 
during  the  night.  At  the  base  of  the  column  stand 
two  white  marble  fountains,  for  the  use  of  passers-by  ; 
and  were  very  welcome  during  the  heat  of  summer,  as 
iced  water  is  always  flowing  from  them.  The  addition 
of  the  Mansard  ro  f  greatly  increases  the  architectural 
effect  of  the  whole  structure.  Without  this  roof  the 
building  has  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  elaborate  stune  cornice  that  marks  the  line 
at  the  top.  This  roof  is  rendered  still  more  attractive 
by  being  arranged  with  domes  at  the  corners  fifteen  feet 
in  height  (from  cornice),  while  the  central  elevation  on 
Sixth-street  is  a  dome  twenty-one  feet  in  height.  The 
othei  portions  of  the  roof  are  12  feet  above  the  cornice. 
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From  what  has  been  said  'relative  to  its  external 
appearance,  I  think  the  reader  will  admit  that  it 
deserves  to  be  classed  as  one  of  "  the  finest  printing 
offices  in  the  world." 

Hearing  that  this  office  was  open  to  inspection,  we 
made  our  way  into  the  Publication  Office,  a  ilarge  and 
commodious  room  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  mea- 
suring twenty-three  feet  on  Chestnut  street,  by  sixty 
on  Sixth-street,  and  fifteen  feet  ten  inches  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  internal  appearance  is  one  of  great 
richness,  and  is  a  marvel  of  delicate  joinery  work,  being 
one  entire  mass  of  dark  walnut  and  white  walnut,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  butternut  wood.  Instead  of 
plaster  the  sides  and  ceiling  are  wainscoted  with  these 
costly  woods,  while  the  counters,  furniture,  and  fixtures 
are  made  to  correspond  in  every  respect.  The  ceiling 
and  [sides  of  the  room  are  a  series  of  p  uels  within 
panels,  with  the  two  woods  distr  buted  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  tojproduce  the  greatest  effect  by  the  contrast  of 
colour. 

The  labour  and  skill  required  in  the  construction  of 
this  magnificent  Publication  Office  may  be  imagined 
when  I  state  that  there  are  nearly  four-thousand  pieces 
of  wood  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  in  the  wainscoting, 
all  fitted  and  joined  together  with  the  nicety  and  exact- 
aess  of  the  most  beautiful  article  of  cabinet  ware. 

All  this  we  observed  as  we  stood  waiting  our  turn  to 
get  to  the  counter  to  ask  permission  to  see  through  the 
place. 

Before  I  left  Bolton,  I  acquainted  Mr.  W.  F.  Tillot- 
»on,  ef  the  firm  of  Tillotson  and  Son,  of  my  intention 
to  visit  America,  and  he  very  thoughtfully  sent  me  (lie 
was  then  in  London)  a  letter  commending  me  to  the 
good  offices  of  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
This  letter  procured  me  many  favours  which  I  should 
have  missed  had  I  not  been  possessed  of  it.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two.  On  board  the  Moravian,  on  the 
voyage  out,  it  procured  me  free  access  to  all  the  officers 
on  board;  on  landing,  it  was  the  means  of  having  a 
free  first-class  ticket  from  Quebec  to  Toronto,  over  500 
miles  ;  and  through  its  instrumentality  Professor 
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Eames,  of  New  York,  placed  himself  and  1  is 
information  at  my  disposal.  Many  pullic 
places  were  laid  more  open  to  our  inspection,  and  the 
officers  of  the  various  institutions  were  more  kind  and 
courteous  than  I  think  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  letter  was  afterwards  read  by  President 
Grant  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  ac« 
complished  all  he  intended  it  should. 

At  the  time  I  .asked  permission  to  go  through  the 
office  I  presented  the  letter,  which  was  immediately  taken 
into  the  private  office  of  Mr.  ChiWs,  the  proprietor. 
The  messenger  at  once  returned  with  the  request  that 
we  would  step  into  the  private  office.  This  office  is 
furnished  with  the  finest  Wilton  carpet,  of  a  beautiful 
pattern  in  blue  and  gold,  and  ail  the  furniture  is  of 
the  Roman  and  Italian  style.  Mr.  Child  very  cordially 
greeted  us,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  contri- 
bute to  our  pleasure  in  any  way  we  thought  fit 
to  name.  He  instructed  one  of  the  office  boys 
(two  of  which  are  regularly  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  visitors  around)  to  take  us  over  the  office, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  to  see  us  on  our 
return.  Our  first  place  was  the  Press  room,  which 
contains  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
square  feet  of  spacs,  wherein  are  placed  the  presses, 
folding  macliines,  engines,  boilers,  steam  pumps,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  incident  to  the  department. 
The  ceiling  is  supported  by  fifteen  immense  wrought 
iron  columns,  each  column  being  over  twenty. one 
inches  in  diameter.  These  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
wrought  iron  columns  ever  made,  and  were  designed 
expresely  for  the  Ledger  office. 

Three  of  Hoe's  fast  presses  (one  a  6-feeder,  and  two 
4-feeders)  with  all  the  latent  improve  ments,  are  in  use, 
and  another  the  name  of  which  I  forget.  The  daily 
circulation  of  this  paper  during  the  exhibition  is  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  these  arc  produced  in  one  hour. 
In  the  minor  details  of  the  press-room,  as  'in  every 
other  department  of  the  building,  care  has  been  ob- 
served to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  employe?,  and 
those  having  business  to  transact  on  the  base- 
meat.  Wardrobes,  wash-stands,  and  all  the  conveniences 
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necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen  and 
carriers,  have  been  considerately  and  liberally 
attended  to. 

The  composing  room,  instead  of  being  a  dingy,  dark 
room,  situate  in  the  least  desirable  part  of  the  building, 
is  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most  thoroughly 
finished  portions  of  the  edifice.  Nothing  has  been  left 
undone  that  could  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  compositors  and  others.  The  same  atten- 
tion to  details  is  here  observable.  Tie  room  is  23  feet 
wide,  by  127,  and  21  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  There 
are  thus  secured  2,921  feet  of  space.  The  walls  arc  all 
sil-painted.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  another  small 
room,  devoted  to  proof-readers,  and  night-editors.  In 
the  fitting  up  of  the  room  everything  new  has  been  in- 
troduced— new  iron  frames,  new  cases,  new  proof 
presses,  new  standing  galleys,  besides  a  small 
galley  stand  to  each  frame,  new  imposing  stones, 
and  new  fixtures  generally.  The  room  was  scrupulously 
clean,  no  litter,  not  a  single  letter  on  the  floor,  nor 
didlobserTe  the  least  "pye."  All  the  gas  fittings 
came  from  the  floor,  none  from  the  ceiling.  Waph- 
room  and  clothes-room  are  provided  as  part  of  the 
composing-room. 

Close  to  the  composing-room  is  a  large  fire-proof 
'•oom  devoted  entirely  to  stereotyping,  fitted  up,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  with  everything  necessary  to  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  work.  Furnaces,  kettles,  moulds, 
steam  chest,  cutting  machines,  bed  plates,  &c.,  are  of 
the  b  st  material  and  latest  improvements. 

From  the  composing-room  we  went  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  on  one  of  the  towers,  and  Philadelphia 
lay  at  our  feet,  everything  being  distinctly  visible  from 
this  commanding  spot.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  cbesh- 
board,  the  streets  being  so  regular  and  straight  in  tbeir 
formation. 

The  editorial  rooms  are  a  suite  of  magnificently 
frescoed  apartments,  fitted  up  in  dining-room  style. 
There  are  four  of  them,  one  being  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  chief  editor.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  beautifully 
frescoed  in  panel,  with  mouldings  and  cornices.  All 
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the  woodwork  is  walnut,  and  the  chandeliers  and  gas 
fittings  are  bronzed.  A  crimson  and  gold  carpet  covers 
the  floor,  and  the  furniture  consists  of  neatlj -framed 
photographs,  paintings,  &c.  Lounges,  mirrors,  carved 
secretary,  chairs,  and  octagon  table,  all  of  oiled  walnut. 
Heating  pipes,  enclosed  ia  an  ornamental  framework  of 
kon,  covered  with  white  marble,  complete  the  setting 
out  of  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Childs*  private  room  is  fitted  most  gorgeously, 
and  beggars  description. 

The  Job  Printing  Office  is  very  extensive,  and  con- 
tains all  the  latest  appliances  for  efficient  job  printing. 
A  vast  amount  of  coloured  picture  poster  printing  is 
done  here,  and  I  remember  walking  through  one  large 
room  entirely  devoted  to  this  class  of  work.  All 
round  the  r^om  were  shelves  with  millions  of  bills 
upon  them  ready  for  use  by  professional  singers  or 
theatricals,  while  underneath  were  hundreds  (I  dare- 
say thousands)  of  woodcuts,  all  about  four  feet  by  two 
feet.  All  the  wood  cutting,  engraving,  and  stereo- 
typing is  done  on  the  premises. 

Combining  stability  and  graceful  architectural  lines, 
the  building,  as  a  whole,  may  be  aptly  termed  a  huge 
Crystal  Palace.  It  contains  sixty -four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve  square  feet  of  space,  and  ia 
lighted  by  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  windows,  with 
a  total  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  panes  of  glass,  independently  of  the  sheet  glass  in 
the  first  storey.  Above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  iron  have  been  uaed  in  its  construction.  Twenty 
thousand  feet  of  tin  have  been  used  to  cover  the  flat 
portions  of  the  roofs  alone,  and  above  six  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  of  pipe  have  been  used  to  distribute  gas 
over  this  building.  Fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thhty-uine  feet  of  tube  is  used  in  the  heating  pipes. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  structure  may  be 
gathered  when  it  is  understood  that  to  pass  around  the 
several  apartments  above  the  pavement  will  involve  a 
journey  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  yards,  or  a  trifle  over  a  mile,  and  that  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  days'  work  was  performed  on  the 
building. 
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In  this  building  alone  three  hundred  and  sixty  hands 
find  employment.  Mr.  Child  informed  me  that  all 
the  American  news  to  The  Times  was  sent  from  the 
office  of  the  Public  Ledger. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  "one  of  the  best 
appointed  printing  offices  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

PHILADELPHIA.— SKETCH   OF   THE  LIFE   OF   MR.   G.    W. 
CHILD3,   PROPRIETOR    OF   THE    "PUBLIC   LEDGER." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  if  I  briefly  sketch  the  li'e 
of  the  enterprising  proprietor,  copied  from  an  American 
pamphlet  : — 

George  W.  Childs,  the  present  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  in  1829.  "When  but  14  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  commenced  life  en 
his  own  account  by  becoming  shop-boy  in  a  book-store. 
By  a  uniform  course  of  industry  and  prudence  he  soon 
secured  the  esteem  of  his  employer,  and  made  rapid 
advancement  in  learning  the  details  of  the  book  busi- 
ness. Four  years  after  the  time  he  entered  upon  this 
clerkship  he  withdrew  to  begin  business  for  himself.  It 
is  said  that  then  he  conceived  the  thought,  which  six- 
teen years  afterwards  was  realised,  of  owning  at  some 
time  the  Ledger  newspaper. 

In  1849,  before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  en- 
tered the  publishing  house  of  Robert  E.  Peterson  and 
Co.,  as  a  member  of  the  firm.  This  firm  subsequently 
became  more  widely  and  prominently  known  as  Childs 
and  Peterson^  the  partners  remaining  the  same. 

In  1860  Mr.  Peterson  retired  from  the  firm,  and  Mr. 
Childs  formed  a  new  partnership  with  Messrs.  3.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.,  which  lasted  about  one  year,  when 
Mr.  Childe  commenced  business  by  himself. 
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Two  or  three  ventures  which,  owing  to  his  untiring 
energy  and  perseverance,  proved  great  successes,  should 
uot  here  be  passed  over  without  some  notice.  In  1863 
he  purchased  the  A merican  Literary  Gazette  and  Pub- 
lishers' Circular,  which  had  been  previously  published 
in  New  York  as  a  booksellers'  advertising  sheet,  but 
which  he  entirely  remodelled  and  edited  with  great 
care.  This  became,  in  a  short  time,  of  importance  to 
publishers  generally,  and  was  received  fey  the  foreign 
book  trade  as  an  authority  in  the  publishing  interest. 
The  American  Almanac,  which  had  died  out  for  want  of 
support,  was  taken  hold  of  by  Mr.  Childs,  and  so  much 
improved  and  so  well  pushed  that  in  two  years  its  sale 
reached  thirty  thousand  copies.  The  edition  for  1863-4 
is  particularly  noticeable  as  a  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate hand-book  of  the  resources  and  statistics  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

In  December,  1864,  Mr.  Childs  became  the  proprietor 
by  purchase  of  the  Public  Ledger,  the  recognised  organ 
of  the  masses  of  the  Philadelphia  people.  The  Ledger 
had  been  regarded  previously  as  a  model  of  excellence 
in  low-priced  journalism,  and  much  interest  was 
naturally  excited  with  reference  to  the  course  which 
would  be  pursued  by  the  new  management.  The  re- 
sult proved  that  the  change  was  in  every  respect  a 
beneficial  one  ;  for  in  nearly  all  departments  of  the 
paper  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  on  the  former 
conditions,  and  the  business  is  now  greater  than  at  any 
period  in  its  previous  history.  In  fact,  the  proportions 
of  the  business  necessitated  more  commodious  quarters 
than  had  for  years  been  found  sufficient;  so  that  a 
large  and  elegant  structure  of  five  storeys,  which  cost 
over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  SixtH  streets,  into  which,  on  its 
completion,  Mr.  Childs  removed  the  whole  business  of 
his  paper.  Everything  in  this  immense  establishment 
is  said  to  move  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work,  the 
division  of  labour  from  editor  down  to  press-hand  being 
adjusted  by  a  masterly  discrimination. 

Mr.  Childs  is  but  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  physical  vigour.  His  frank,  cordial,  and 
even  exuberant  nature  attracts  on  first  acquaintance 
all  who  approach  him.  He  is,  as  already  intimated, 
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exceedingly  benevolent,  and  in  his  relations  with  his 
numerous  clerks  and  workmen  he  seems  to  act  the  part 
of  a  considerate  frriend  rather  than  that  of  an  em- 
ployer. With  reference  to  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Guilds,  the  lion.  Ellis  Lewis,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  uttered  the  following  r'oquent  senti- 
ments in  the  course  of  an  address  made  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Printers'  Cemetery,  Woodlands  —  a  gift 
of  Mr.  Childs  to  the  Philadelphia  Typographical 
Society  :  — 

"  Some  men  pursue  military  glory,  and  expend  their 
time  and  energies  in  the  subjugation  of  nations  ;  Ccesar 
and  Napoleon  I.  may  be  named  as  types  of  this  charac- 
ter. But  the  blood  and  tears  \vhieh  follow  violence 
and  wrong  maculate  the  pages  of  history  on  which 
their  glory  is  "recorded.  Others  erect  splendid  palaces 
for  kingly  residences,  aud  costly  temples  and  edifices 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  religion,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  particular  views.  But  views  of  educa- 
tion and  religion  change,  buildings  waste  away,  and 
whole  cities,  like  Herculaneuua  and  Pompeii,  are 
buried  in  the  earth.  Others,  again,  win  public  regard 
by  the  construction  of  means  of  communication  for  the 
furtherance  of  commerce.  The  canals,  railroads,  and 
telegraphs  are  glorious  specimens  of  their  useful  exer- 
tions for  the  public  good.  But  the  marts  of  commerce 
change.  Tyre,  and  Sidou,  and  Venice  are  no  longer 
commercial  centres.  The  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  even 
now  starting  in  a  race  against  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  our  continent.  But  Mr.  Childs  has  planted 
himself  in  the  human  heart,  and  he  will  have  his  habi- 
tation there  while  man  shall  live  upon  earth.  He  haa 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  monument  upon  universal 
benevolence.  Its  superstructure  is  composed  of  good 
and  noble  deeds.  Its  spire  is  the  love  of  God,  which 
ascends  to  heaven.  Such  a  monument  is  indeed 

A  pyramid  so  wide  and  h'gh 
That  Cheops  staids  in  enyy  by. 

I  have  not  enumerated  the  numerous  private  chari- 
ties of  Mr.  Childs.  The  magnificent  building  which  he 
erected  for  the  Ledger  at  a  coat  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
as  a  newspaper  establishment,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
world;  and  he  could  not  erect  this  building  with  a 
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providing  that  the  press-room,  composing-room,  and 
the  reporters'-room,  and  every  other  room  where  Iris 
employes  were  engaged,  should  be  carefully*  warmed, 
ventilated,  and  lighted,  so  that  they  should  be  comfort- 
able in  their  employment,  and  enjoy  good  health  in  their 
industry.  Even  the  outside  corners  of  his  splendid 
building  could  not  be  constructed  without  bringing  to 
the  large  heart  of  Mr.  Childs  the  wants  of  the  weary 
wayfarer  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  Therefore  it  was  that 
each  corner  is  provided  with  a  marble  fountain  to 
f  uruiah  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  every  one  who  is  thirsty. 
Mr.  Childs  provides  for  the  health  of  his  employes 
during  life.  He  has  introduced  bath-rooms  into 
various  parts  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men,who  avail  themselves  freely  of  the  privilege  afforded 
them.  He  secuies  an  insurance  on  their  lives  for  tha 
benefit  of  their  families  after  death,  and  even  then  he 
does  not  desert  them — he  provides  this  beautiful  and 
magnificent  burial  lot  for  the  repose  of  their  lifeless 
bodies.  Sii3h  a  man  surely  deserves  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  !iis  fel  ow-creatures  on  earth,  and  the  blessings 
of  his  Creator  in  the  world  to  come." 

F  Mr.  Childs'  habits  are  very  simple,  regular,  and  ab- 
stemious. He  driaks  no  strong  liquors,  neither  tea  nor 
coffee,  and  has  no  fondness  for  tobacco  in  any  form.  For 
twelve  years  of  his  life  he  travelled  sixty  miles  a  day  by 
railway  to  and  from  business,  and  never  lost  a  day  on 
account  of  inclement  weather,  rising  in.  winter  and 
summer  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

During  all  his  life  he  has  been  accustomed  to  devote 
not  less  than  ten  p* r  cent,  of  his  income  to  charitable 
objects.  Friends  he  counts  without  mimber,  and  few 
men  have  as  intimate  associates.  Many  places  of 
political  preferment  have  been  offered  him,  but  he  has 
uniformly  declined  any  such  distinction,  desiring  only 
to  attend  to  his  extensive  business  and  such  other 
matters  as  his  leisure  and  sympathies  warrant. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  one  who  but  twenty- 
six  years  ago  was  a  poor  boy  in  a  strange  city,  with  only 
his  intelligence,  integrity,  industry  to  aid  him  in  his  de- 
termination to  make  life  a  success. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Child s 
should  be  able  to  count  Emperors,  Prince?,  and  Presi- 
dents amongst  his  fi lends.  At  the  opening  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  Mr.  Childs  entertained  the  notables 
in  a  princely  style,  an  account  of  \vhioh  I  append  copied 
from  an  American  journal: — 

"llECEPnON   TO   THE   PIltSIDHNT. 

A  report  of  the  inauguration  atd  ceremonies  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  would  neces- 
sarily he  incomplete  without  a  description  of  the  social 
event  of  the  evening — or  of  the  year,  we  may  say,  for  a 
larger  or  more  remarkable  gathering  of  distinguished 
people — Presidents,  crowned  heads,  Cabinet  ministers, 
Foreignllinisters.aud  'AmericanSovereigns' — has  never 
been  seen  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps,  than  the  reception 
to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  given  last  Wednesday 
evening.  The  invitations  read  as  follow: — 

Mr.    GEORGE    W.    CHILDS 
requests  the  pleasure  of 

Company  on   Wednesday  Eccniny,  May  1<>,  from 
eiyld  until  eleven  o'clock, 

to  meet 
THE   PBESIDEST  OP   THE  UNITED  STATES  ASD 

nis  CABINET. 

"Walnut-street,  south-east  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  street. 

These  were  printed  on  a  smal),neat,  and  tasteful  note- 
sheet,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  an  artistically 
coloured  monogram,  formed  of  the  letters  G.  W.  C. 
This  was  encircled  by  the  motto  in  a  magenta-coloured 
narrow  ribbon,  "  The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the  Sword," 
the  words  being  in  miniature  gold  letters. 

The  first  two  floors  of  the  elegant  dwelling  were 
thrown  open  to  the  guests,  and  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  A  floral  bower  was  arranged  at  the 
rear  of  the  house,  floored  over,  and  enclosed  with  can- 
vas. The  walls  were  hung  with  flags  and  lined  with 
blooming  plants  and  evergreens  of  all  kiude.  A  band 
of  music  was  stationed  here  behind  u  hedge  of  growing 
plants.  In  another  partion  of  the  enclosure,  or  '  an- 
nex,' as  the  host  called  it,  was  the  supper  table,  boun. 
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tifully  supplied  with  all  the  seasonable  delicacies  :rad 
wines,  and  decorated  with  dowers. 

Mr.  Chilis,  with  the  President,  received  his  guests 
at  the  entrance  of  the  front  parlour.  All  the  ladies  of 
the  Cabinet  were  present.  The  foreign  gentlemen,  and 
the  army  and  navy  officers,  were  in  full  court  dress  and 
uniform. 

Mr.  Childs  presented  all  gentlemen  to  the  President. 
The  Emperor  of  Brazil  roamed  through  the  bribiaat 
apartments,  speaking  sometimes  broken  English.  The 
meeting  between  the  President  and  the  Emperor  was 
exceedingly  cordial,  and  t  le  latter  chatted  freely  with- 
everybody  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  himself.  After 
two  hours  of  a  most  enjoyable  kind,  the  guests  re- 
paired to  the  parlours  in  the  rear,  where  the  sapper  was 
spread.  A  band  of  many  pieces  discoursed  sweet  music 
from  a  bower  in  the  corner,  formed  principally  of 
orango  trees,  rhododendrons,  calla  lilies,  and  japonicas. 
The  ceiling  was  hung  with  silken  folds  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  below  the  tables  groaned  with  regal 
luxury  and  lavishness  of  dainties. 

Mrs.  Grant  wore  an  ivory-tinted  silk,  bordered  with 
applique  embroidery  in  rich  colors,  and  diamonds. 
The  waist  of  the  dress  was  decollete,  with  short  sleeves, 
a  style  most  becoming  to  Mrs.  Grant,  who  possesses 
handsome  arms  and  neck.  The  trained  skirt  was 
trimmed  with  rich  lace,  headed  by  wreaths  of  em- 
broidery. She  looked  very  attractive. 

The  Empress  of  Brazil  wore  an  apricot-coloured  silk, 
entirely  covered  with  point  lace.  Her  neck-lace  was 
composed  of  solitaire  diamonds,  of  immense  size  and 
great  brilliancy,  and  the  ear-rings  and  bracelets  matched. 
Her  manners  were  .very  winning.  Madame  Borges 
made  the  presentations  to  the  Empress. 

Distinguished  guests  present  included  General  Sher- 
man, General  McDowell,  General  Sheridan,  General 
Hancock,  General  Van  Vleit,  General  Patterson,  Gene- 
ral  Kamsey,  General  Ingall?,  General  Cadwalader  ;  Pro- 
fessors Henry  and  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  ; 
Vice-President  Ferry,  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court ;  Admirals  Rowan,  Davis,  Turner,  Mul- 
lany,  Jenkins,  Alden,  S;ott,  and  Larduer,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

A  number  of  States  were  represented  by  tbeir  Go- 
vernors ;  the  Mayors  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Fhila- 
delphi,  and  other  cities  ;  Senators,  and  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  from  Washington  was  pre- 
sent in  great  strength,  and  nearly  all  the  Foreign  Com- 
missioners to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  were  Mr. 
Childs'  guests.  A  list  of  the  names  of  those  present 
on  that  occasion  would  alone  fill  a  column. 


CHAPTER   XVII I. 

PHILADELPHIA.—  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION  AND 
GROUND*. 

THE  mornings  during  our  stay  at  Philadelphia  were 
spent  in  looking  over  the  city  and  its  points  of  interest, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  on  the  Exhibition  ground. 
This  naturally  brought  us  very  often  on  the  street  cars, 
and  we  thereby  learnt  a  little  more  of  their  system  of 
conducting  them.  The  charge,  I  believe,  was  seven 
cents  a  journey,  long  or  short,  no  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion, BO  long  as  the  passenger  remained  on  the  same 
car.  Should  the  passenger  wish  to  continue  his  journey 
in  another  direction  he  could  do  so  by  purchasing  a 
transfer  ticket  from  the  conductor  before  he  left  the 
first  car,  for  which  a  charge  of  two  cents  is  made.  Be- 
sides this  arrangement  they  have  another  very  excellent 
one,  which  we  availed  ourselves  of.  Knowing  we 
should  have  occasion  to  traverse  the  streets  very  often 
by  means  of  the  cars,  we  purchased  five  tickets  at  once, 
for  which  we  paid  25  cents,  or  a  saving  of  two  cents  a 
ticket.  These  tickets  are  available  in  any  direction 
or  upon  any  car,  at  any  time. 

On  our  way  to  Fairmount  Park,  we  visited  the  great 
works  which  supply  water  to  the  teeming  population  of 
Philadelphia.  This  is  situate  near  to  the  Green-street 
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entrance,  on  a  high  hill  or  embankment.  The  water  is 
forced  up  into  the  reservoir  from  the  river  Schuylkill  by 
means  of  very  large  and  powerfiil  engines,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  million  gallons  a  day. 

After  having  satisfied  ourselves  with  what  there 
was  to  be  seen,  we  took  our  places  upon,  one  of  the 
miniature  steamers  (not  much  larger  than  a  cock-boat) 
to  sail  up  the  Schujlkill  Eiver  to  enter  the  Exhibition 
grounds.  At  this  point  we  found  a  new  brick  building, 
in  which  were  two  very  large  and  elegant  Worthington 
steam  pumps,  capable  of  sending  five  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  into  the  stand  pipe  alone,  from  whence  all  the 
buildings  and  grounds  are  supplied.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  building,  pumps,  boilers,  and  other  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  amounting  to  forty-five  thousand 
dollars,  were  defrayed  by  the  Worthington  Steam-pump 
Company,  of  New  York,  in  addition  to  which  they  keep 
them  in  motion  night  and  day  for  six  months  free  of 
expense  to  the  Centennial  Commission.  Going  a  short 
distance  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Exhibition  grounds, 
with  the  whole  world  in  miniature  before  us,  all  arrayed 
in  their  best,  and  set  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

Philadelphians  are  proud  of  their  Fairmount  Park, 
and  well  they  may  be,  1'or  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  possesses  many  natural  beauties  of  landscape,  not 
excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  other.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  size  if  we  compare  it  with  some  of  the 
most  noted  parks  in  the  world: 

Central  Park,  New  York,  contains  862  acres. 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris,          ,       2,158     „ 


The    Prater,    Vienna, 
Phosnix  Park,  Dublin, 
Hyde  Park,  England, 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia , 


2,500 

1,852 

380 

2,991 


The  far-famed  Schuylkill  and  its  still  more  beautiful 
and  romantic  tributary — the  Wissahickon — flow  for 
miles  through  the  Park,  the  former  seven  miles  and  the 
latter  six  miles. 

As  the  Park  is  larger  than  any  other  in  the  world,  so  is 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Exhibition  buildings  greater 
than  any  of  its  predecessors — in  fact,  it  occupies  more 
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ground  than  the  Exhibitions  at  Munich  in '50,  London, 
'ol,  New  York,  '54,  Paris,  '55,  London,  '62,  Paris,  '67, 
Crystal  Palace,  '71,  and  Vienna,  '73,  all  put  together. 

The  principal  buildings  are  : — The  Main  Building, 
Machinery  Hall,  Art  Gallery,  Agricultural  Building, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Government  Building,  Women's 
Pavilion,  Photographic  Hall,  Shoe  and  Leather  Building, 
Glass  Manufacturing  Building,  Silver  and  Gold  Reduc- 
tion Works,  Carriage  Building,  and  a  few  others  for 
special  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  large  space 
afforded  in  each  of  these  buildings,  gome 
of  them  have  been  found  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  several 
"annexes"  have  been  added.  Besides  these  a  host  of 
smaller  buildings  have  been  erected,  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  the  style  of  architecture  mo&t  in  vogue 
in  the  States,  whose  name  they  bear.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  Sfty  handsome  houses,  offices,  and  restau- 
rants have  been  erected  by  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  and  by  foreign  nations,  within  the  enclosure  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Elegant  fountains 
send  up  their  sparkling  waters,  and  umbrageous 
trees  cast  their  shadows  over  bill,  plain, 
and  glen.  Seven  miles  of  gravelled  walks 
meander  through  the  grounds,  and  four  miles  of 
railway,  with  superb  passenger  coaches,  afford  rapid 
transit  to  the  weary  and  footsore.  A  hospital  is  on 
the  ground  for  the  sick  or  injured,  provided  with  the 
best  medical  and  surgical  professors.  Take  the 
Exhibition  altogether,  it  is  a  magnificieut  sight,  and  I 
think  any  other  nation  in  the  world  will  have  great 
difficulty  to  surpass  this  first  attempt  of  Young 
America. 

I  may  have  mentioned  that  when  we  wanted  to  see 
a  certain  building,  we  took  the  steam  cars  round  the 
ground  till  we  espied  the  object  of  our  search.  This 
economised  time  and  afforded  shelter  from  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  rest  for  our  weary  feet. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  graphic  description 
of  the  Exhibition,  as  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  my 
readers  have  some  idea  of  what  an  exhibition  consists  of, 
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The  mainbuilding  was  the  first  we  entered.  Thismagni " 
ficent  structure  U  1,880  feet  in  length,  464  in  width,  and 
covers  an  area  of  21 A  acres.  Its  foundation  is  stone 
and  brick,  its  superstructure  iron  and  glass.  On  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  buildings  is  a  tower  75  feet 
high.  In  order  to  hreak  the  monotony  of  ita  long  roof  J 
and  to  obtain  a  conspicuous  central  feature,  a  section, 
124  feet  square,  over  the  middle  of  the  building,  is 
elevated  considerably  above  the  other  portion,  and  a 
tower  48  feet  square  springs  from  each  corner  of  the 
elevated  portion,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  120  feet. 
The  main  promenade  through  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing is  30  feet  wide,  and  those  on  each  side  15  feet  each. 
All  other  walks  and  aisles  are  10  feet  wide.  The  total 
length  of  promenades  is  over  two  miles,  and  at  every 
step  the  riches  and  treasures  of  nations  were  spread 
out  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors.  The  centre 
square  of  the  main  building  presents  the  most  pleasing 
scene  of  all  this  great  "  World's  Fair."  It  is  here  that 
a  baud  plays,  or  some  other  music  is  given,  each  after- 
noon, to  a  listening  throng  of  holiday-dressed  visitors, 
and  where  the  ladies  love  to  rest  after  the  fatiguing 
task  of  going  through  the  various  sections.  The  square 
always  presents  an  animated  appearance,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  procure  a  seat.  .Outside  the 
throng  may  be  seen  the  wheeled-chairs  driven  along  by 
a  regularly  organised  staff.  They  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  department,  and  are  pretty  well  patronised, 
espeially  by  the  American  ladies,  who  do  not  believe  in 
walking  when  they  can  ride. 

Anyone  standing  in  the  square  might  imagine  himself 
on  the  frontier  of  four  nations.  At  one  corner  is  gold 
and  silver  plate  from  England  ;  at  the  second,  porcelain 
from  Germany  ;  the  third,  brozes  from  France  :  and  at 
the  fourth,  jewellery  from  an  American  firm.  The 
exhibits  from  the  respective  nations  are  situate  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  these  four  corners. 

Amongst  the  attractive  spots  in  the  Exhibition  and 
grounds  there  were  none  better  patronised  than  the  ice 
cream  soda  fountains,  built  of  different  coloured  marbles 
with  silver  tops.  To  a  parched  visitor  who  had  been 
manfully  trudging  his  way  to  see  what  there  was 
to  be  seen,  trying  to  forget  the  almost  tropical 
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sun  which  seemed  to  blaze  down  upon  him.  the  sight 
of  one  of  these  fountains  was  as  welcome  to  hitn  f  s  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  to  the  weary  Arab.  The  drinks,  a 
compound  of  lemon  and  orange,  flavoured  with  innu- 
merable tinctures,  are  sold  at  a  uniform  rste  of  ten 
cents,  and  are  much  sought  after.  A  poo<l!y  supply  of 
water,  and  innumerable  fountains  ou  or  about  the 
counters  makes  their  proximity  refreshing. 

The  Machinery  Hall  is  on  a  line  with  the  main  build- 
ing. It  is  of  beautif;J  design  and  finish,  is  1,402  feet 
in  length,  360  in  width,  and  70  in  length.  It  also  has 
an  annex  208  by  210  feet,  the  whole  building  coveri:g 
an  area  of  fourteen  acres.  A  very  fine  Corliss  double 
engine,  of  1,400  horse-power,  stands  in  the  middle  of  this 
room.  It  drives  sixteen  lines  of  shafting,  twelve  lengths 
at  a  speed  of  120,  and  four  lengths  at  a  speed  of  240 
revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  a  monstre  engine  of 
colossal  proportions.  There  are  more  than  miles  of 
shafting,  and  hundreds  of  pulleys  and  belts  are  re- 
quired to  drive  the  brightly  polished  machinery,  and 
the  ingenious  and  complicated  inventions  collected  here 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Standing  near  the  engine  a  good  view  is  to  be  had  of 
the  "  Great  Cataract,"  one  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  Machinery  Hall,  and  especially  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  four  p.m.,  when  the  water  "  runs,''  it  be- 
comes the  centre  of  attraction.  Besides  the  immense 
volume  of  water  which  is  sent  over  the  "falls,"  there 
are  numerous  columns  of  water  fljing  into  the  air,  all 
propelled  by  engines. 

The  Art  Gallery,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  reposi- 
tory for  paintings,  statuary,  and  other  works  of  art. 
After  the  close  of  the  Exbibition  this  building  is  in- 
tended to  remain  as  a  "  Memorial  Hall"  of  tha  nation's 
centennary.  It  is  365  feet  in  length,  210  in  width,  and 
59  in  height;  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  150  feet  high, 
on  the  apex  of  which  stands  the  colossal  figure  of 
Columbia,  and  at  the  corners  of  its  base  are  giant 
figures  typifying  north,  south,  east,  and  west;  or  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  building  is  thoroughly 
fire-proof,  being  entirely  composed  of  stone,  iron,  and 
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glass,  and  is  expected  that  a  thousand  years  hence  visi- 
tors will  enter  its  halls  to  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
"great  masters"  of  the  nations  first  century. 
With  all  their  love  for  hepublicanism  the 
Yankees  like  to  look  upon  anything  Monarchical,  and  to 
testify  to  its  representatives  their  appreciation  o£  that 
style  of  Government  ;  instance  the  splendid  reception 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil.  Before  no 
picture  in  the  Art  Gallery  was  there  such  a  crowd  con- 
gregated as  before  the  picture  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales' 
Marriage  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Windsor." 

The  Agricultural  Hall  and  the  Horticultural  Hall 
were  likewise  visited.  1  he  former,  built  of  glass  and 
wood,  covers  a  space  of  ten  acres,  and  is  well  laid  out 
in  the  interior.  All  fruits  of  a  similar  character  are 
located  together.  There  is  a  length  of  800  feet  by  49 
feet  wide,  devoted  to  fish,  fishing  tackle,  &c. 

The  Horticultural  Hall,  built  of  iron  and  glass,  is  a 
handsome  building.  Eight  ornamental  fountains  adorn 
the  main  Conservatory,  and  hundreds  of  gas  jets  illu- 
minate the  building  in  tLe  evening.  The  display  of 
flowers  from  the  Northern,  temperate,  and  tropical 
regions,  is  grand. 

The  Women's  Pavilion — opened  in  person  by  the 
Empress  of  Brazil — is  a  handsome  building  of  wood, 
and  contains  nothing  but  what  has  been  made  by 
women.  These  consist  of  all  sorts  of  articles  from  a 
statue  to  a  set  of  false  teeth.  The  display  of  gold  em- 
broidery, needlework,  paintings,  sculpture,  manufac- 
tures of  wax  and  other  flowers,  portraits  in  needlework 
exceeded  all  that  we  thought  women  capable  of  doing. 
Ladies  were  seated  at  work,  painting,  &c.,  adding  to  the 
collection  or  selling  the  articles  they  were  at  work  upon. 
I  remember  entering  this  pavilion,  and  bethinking  my- 
self of  some  little  matter  I  had  forgot  to  note,  I  pulled 
out  my  note-book,  and  was  proceeding  to  enter  it  when 
I  felt  a  touch  at  the  elbow.  On  looking  round  I  per- 
ceived a  young  woman,  who  excused  herself, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  "  a  reporter." 
This  I  modestly  disclaimed,  but  added  that  I 
was  indirectly  connected  with  the  press.  She  begged 
J  would  come  with  her  to  examine  a  piece  of  her  work. 
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t  was  a  beautiful  bed — spread  for  a  double  bed,  and 
was  exposed  to  view  in  a  glass  case.  In  it  there  were 
7,000  skeins  of  embroidery  silk,  1,500  roses,  with  743 
stitches  in  each  rose.  The  material  was  white  satin, 
lined  with  rose-coloured  silk,  fringe  ten  inches  deep, 
also  made  of  embroidery  floss.  The  young  lady — Mrs. 
Anne  T.  Awerbach,  of  Troy,  Canada — informed  me 
that  it  had  been  two  years  work,  by  hand,  and  the  price 
of  it  was  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Government  Building  is  devoted  to  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  war,  and  warlike  relics.  A  great  number 
of  the  latter  are  collected  here,  and  formed  an  interest- 
ing curiosity  shop.  There  was  a  large  collection  of 
mechanical  implements  for  war  purposes,  specimens  of 
uniform,  past  and  present,  and  samples  of  improved 
dress  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  Several  large  cannons 
were  placed  in  and  near  to  the  building.  One, 
the  largest  I  saw,  was  115,100  pounds  we:ght,  made  to 
carry  a  ball  1,080  pounds  weight,  with  200  pounds  of 
powder,  to  each  charge. 

Amongst  the  specimen  buildings,  I  before  noticed, 
was  "a  New  England  Farmer's  Log  House."  The 
inside  was  fitted  up  with  furniture  not  less  than 
one  hundred  years  old.  Most  of  it  had  been  brought 
over  in  the  "Mayflower"  with  the  Pi'grim  Fathers. 
There  were  the  veritable  cradle,  spinning  wheel,  bed- 
steads, &c.,  that  had  been  brought  over  from  England. 
Everything  ingide  matched,  even  the  attendants,  as 
they  sat  spinning  or  doing  household  work,  were  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  1776. 

In  one  of  the  buildings,  I  forget  which,  was  a  print- 
ing machine,  worked  upon  the  same  principle  as  a 
piano.  This  was  used  for  printing  letterc,  one  of 
which  could  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  had  not  yet  received  a  letter  from 
home,  so  I  paid  the  sum,  wrote  a  copy,  and  trusted  to 
the  man  to  print  it  and  send  it  to  England.  My 
friends  said  be  would  not  send  it,  but  he  did,  and  I 
found  it  on  rny  return  home. 

Every  step  brought  something  interesting  to  view. 
Buildings  of  all  shapes,  size,  and  dirneaeions,  used  for 
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multifarious  purposes  stood  before  and  perplexed  th  e 
visitor.  As  you  walked  along  you  saw  small  pavilions, 
in  one  was  a  band  of  Tunnese,  playing  what  they 
called  music,  in  another  were  Turks  smoking  out  of 
silver-mounted  pipes,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  some 
longer,  with  English  indulging  in  the  weed  a-la-Turk ; 
there  were  Jews  with  relics  from  Jerusalem  and  Beth  . 
lehem,  in  each  case  they  had  a  letter  from  the  American 
Consul  verifying  that  their  statements  were  correct ; 
Hunter's  Cave,  with  a  bear  brousing  in  front,  and 
plenty  of  hunting  implements,  of  days  gone  by, 
within.  Let  the  reader  enlarge  upon  what  I 
have  stated,  and  imagine,  if  he  can,  a  scene  where  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  represented,  not  only  by 
goods,  Vut  by  dress,  mingling  together  in  one  common 
group,  and  then  he  will  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
"  Great  World's  Fair." 

One  little  incident  more,  and  I  will  leave  the  Exhibi- 
tion. It  was  the  only  case  where  I  received  any  in- 
civility during  my  stay  in  America.  We  had  been  in 
the  braiding  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass 
work,  and  had  purchased  a  couple  of  ornaments  we 
had  seen  made.  On  our  leaving  the  Main  Building  to 
come  out  we  were  unceremoniously  collared  by  two 
officials  at  the  door  and  asked  what  we  had  got,  We 
told  them.  They  did  not  believe  us,  so  they  took  them  and 
examined  them  for  themselves,  at  the  same  time 
telling  us  if  they  found  any  excisable  articles  in  our 
possession  we  should  make  acquaintance  with  the  inside 
of  a  prison.  It  appears  the  same  duties  are  imposed 
there  as  on  leaving  the  frontier  or  landing  from  a  ship. 

The  scene  outside  the  Exhibition  resembles  a  huge 
fair.  Fal  women,  skeleton  men,  five-legged  sheep  and 
oxen,  arms  and  legs  growing  from  unnatural  places,  and 
all  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  a  fair  ground  surrounded 
the  visitor  as  soon  as  he  left  the  building. 

The  tram-car  is  sorely  tried  at  a  time  like  this.  A 
general  rush  is  made  to  obtain  a  footing  on  any  of  them. 
I  never  saw  one  but  what  was  literally  crammed  almost 
to  suffocation,  there  being  no  limited  number  laid  down 
in  the  rules,  the  capacity  of  every  available  inch  being 
the  only  limit. 
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(  HAPTEi;    XL\. 

PHILADELPHIA    TO     BALTIMOHE. — IMPBESSIOX3     OF 
BALTUCGB& 

OCR  stay  in  America  wag  very  rapidly  drawhag  to  a 
close,  and  however  we  might  wish  to  extend  our  visit  in 
Philadelphia  to  make  more  acquaintance  with  it,  and  to 
still  further  enjoy  the  society  of  our  kind  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Platt,  and  Mr.  J.  Hardinan,  necessity  com- 
pelled us  to  curtail  our  visit,  and  seek  fresh  places  aad 
pastures  new,  if  we  intended  to  fulfil  our  programme. 

The  most  disagreeable  part  of  our  stay  in  the 
"  Quaker  City  "  was  the  parting  we  had  to  experience 
with  our  host  and  hostess.  This,  like  everything  else, 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  had  a  run  of  a  mile  or  two, 
burdened  with  ae  much  luggage  as  we  could  carry, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  catch  tho  noon  express  to 
Baltimore,  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  accom- 
plish, as  we  had  our  tickets.  If  we  had  had  to  pur- 
chase tickets  our  stay  would  have  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion. 

At  12  15  we  left  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and  although  the 
scenery  was  not  ve4-y  picturesque,  it  was,  at  all  events, 
such  as  an  Englishman  would  wish  to  see.  Prosperous 
farmsteads  dotted  the  well-cultivated  fields  and 
meadows;  clustering  towns  and  populous  districts,  in- 
dicating that  the  diririct  was  a  long  established  one. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia  is  the  tldeat  tows  in 
Pennsylvania,  Chester,  having  been  settled  in  in  1648  by 
the  Swedes.  Four  miles  beyond  is  the  Brandy  wine 
Creek.  At  Chadd's  Fort,  on  this  river,  a  determined 
battle  was  fought  between  the  revolted  Americans  and 
the  British,  under  LordCoinwallis,  on  September  llth, 
1777,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  and 
the  consequent  surrender  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
victors.  Ten  miles  further  on  we  came  to 
Wilmington  (containing  over  30,000  inhabitants)  the 
chief  city  of  the  State  of  Deleware.  It  has  most  ex- 
tensive  manufacturing  interests,  embracing  ship-build- 
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ing,  car  manufactories,  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
flour  mills,  powder  mills,  and  shoe  and  leather  factories. 
Forty-four  miles  from  Philadelphia  we  crossed  the 
celebrated  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  long  tbe  boundary 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  Sixteen 
miles  further  on  the  train  passed  over  a  very  frail 
wooden  bridge,  nearly  a  mile  long,  which  spans  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Upon  entering  Baltimore  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  Patapsco  River  and  Fort  Me  Henry 
was  enjoyed  by  us.  i  have  before  mentioned  about 
trains  traversing  streets,  so  it  was  when  we  entered 
Baltimore.  For  more  than  a  mile  our  course  lay  through 
the  middle  of  a  wide  street  of  cottage  property, 
evidently  occupied  by  artisans.  Numbers  of  children 
were  playing  about  the  streets  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, the  tolling  of  the  engine  bell  having  warned  them 
of  the  danger.  An  idea  of  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  city,  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  at  one  side 
of  the  street  a  large  Market-Lall,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  which  we  afterwards  visited 
and  found  it  full  of  everything  that  was  necessary  to 
supply  a  good  table,  garden  produce,  farm-yard  stock, 
butchers'  meat,  fish  of  every  description,  wearing  ap- 
parel, in  fact  anything  could  be  bouglit  in  this  Market 
that  might  be  wanted  in  a  house. 

Our  first  impressions  of  Baltimore  were  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  The  streets  are  badly 
paved,  mostly  with  large  boulder  stones  that  ap- 
peared as  if  years  had  elapsed  since  anv  repairs 
had  been  done,  the  consequence  being  that  large  boles 
were  very  prevalent,  filled  with  mud  or  filthy  water, 
thoroughly  impregnating  the  air  with  odours  anything 
but  agreeable  to  the  nostrils  of  an  Englishman.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  other  things  equally  disagreeable. 
In  consequence  of  the  tramways,  both  for  passenger 
traffics  in  fhe  horse  cars,  and  for  the  conveyance  of 
luggage  from  one  station  to  another  throush  tlie  heart 
of  the  city,  it  was  a  matter  of  dacger  to  cross  a  street 
unless  the  passenger  was  wide-a-wake.  The  large  rail- 
way wago-ns  were  drawn  through  the  streets  by  mules  of 
larger  dimensions  than  I  had  seen  before.  Some  of  them 
would  be  'from  16  to  18  hands  high.  Our  first 
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place  to  call  at  was,  of  eourse,  ih^  Post  Office,  and 
our  route  lay  along  a  street  that  ran 
parallel  with  the  wharves  or  docks,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  bowsprit  of  some 
large  vessel  projecting  completely  over  the  footpath. 
On  our  journey  from  Philadelphia  we  had  naticed  the 
rapid  increase  of  coloured  labourers  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  ws  were  now  in  the 
Southern  States.  Fully  one-half  of  the  pedestrians 
were  of  negro  extraction,  following  all  sorts  of  occupa- 
tions, from  the  labourer  and  carter  to  the  store  and 
restaurant  keeper.  After  visiting  the  Post  Office  and 
receiving  the  uniform  answer  we  wont  to  the  shipping 
agent's  to  report  ourselves,  and  secure  the  berths  we 
had  written  for  as  soon  as  we  landed  at  Quebec.  This 
being  done,  Mr:  Fisher,  the  agent,  recommended  us  to 
a  place  to  stay  at  during  our  stay  at  Baltimore,  which 
proved  to  be  not  onlj  a  very  comfortable  place  but  i 
cheap  one. 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  we  went  across 
the  river  to  Looust  Point,  where  the  steamship  "  Cas- 
pian" was  lying.  Locust  Point  is  described  by  the 
Baltimorian.*  as  the  <:  Low  Dutch1'  settlement.  It  is, 
however,  principally  occupied  oy  Germans,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  monopolised  all  the  stores,  restaurants, 
&c.  It  has  a  dirty,  filthy,  and  neglected  appearance. 

It  being  Saturday  nitrht,  we  paraded  the  streets  and 
market  places,  and  would  have  continued  longer  in  this 
interesting  occupation  had  not  the  rain  prevented  us. 
Just  opposite  our  lodging  in  Hanover-street,  was  the 
Hanover-street  Market  Hall,  filled  same  as  already 
described,  exrept  that  no  wearing  apparel  was  eold. 
Five  out  <••''  every  six  purchasers  were  decidedly 
negroes.  ^\  c  were  told  that  is  the  custom  for  these 
du*ky  traders  to  wait  for  cheap  bargains  until  the  stall- 
keepers  are  what  they  call  "  soft"  (half  drunk),  which 
they  nsuaily  are  at  this  hour  (between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock),  in  consequence  of  having  imbibed  sundry 
'•'  coolers." 

Our  programme  for  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  in- 
sluded  attending  church  in  the  morning,  but  this  part 
had  to  be  omitted  as  the  rain,  which  had  continued 
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during  the  night,  now  came  down  in  perfect  torrents, 
deluging  the  streets  with  water.  Baltimore,  iike  many 
other  cities  we  had  seen,  is  very  hilly,  so  that  when  these 
showers  come  the  streets  are  nearly  impaaaable.  To 
meet  this  emergency,  the  gutters  are  made  at  least  a 
foot  below  the  level  of  the  street,  which  adds  to  the 
danger  of  perambulating  the  streets  after  dark.  It 
seemed  to  us  they  were  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  weather,  for  we  found  in  a  good 
many  streets  that  stepping  stones  had  been 
placed  at  convenient  distances  at  the  crossings,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  fashion  to  our  system  of  crossing 
brooks.  These  stones  are  raised  from  six  to  eight  inches 
above  the  pavement.  The  soughs  are  placed  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  and  are  capacious  enough  to  admit  a 
drunken  man  if  he  happened  to  fall  into  one.  These, 
some  of  them  at  least,  are  two  feet,  or  even  more,  be- 
low the  level  of  the  street,  and  flags  are  placed  for  pas- 
sengers to  cross  these  dangerous  places. 

Not  being  able  to  go  far  in  the  rain,  we  went  into  a 
saloon,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  liiger  beer,  and  ques- 
tioned the  proprietor  relative  to  the  Sunday  Closing, 
which  we  understood  was  in  force  at  Baltimore.  He 
complained  bitterly  against  the  system,  and  said  that 
the  restriction  was  very  injurious  to  the  trade.  There 
were  about  six  of  us  in  the  vault  at  the  time  he  was 
complaining  against  the  restriction,  with  intoxicating 
drinks  before  us. 

After  dinner  the  rain  ceased,  and  a  pleasant  after- 
noon was  before  us.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Fisher,  came  and 
took  us  through  the  city,  and  found  that  w  hat  we  had 
seen  was  the  worst  part  of  it.  After  leaving  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  business,  we  found  it  to  be  a 
very  pretty  place.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  regu- 
larity, and  thick  rows  of  trees  are  planted  along  the 
edge  of  the  footpaths,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other  parks  are  placed.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  a  vast  amount  of  building  operation  was  going  on, 
mostly  villa  residences  of  merchants.  I  took  the  'bus 
(they  run  on  Sunday)  and  went  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  where  I  intended  to  spend  the  evening, 
visited  the  parks,  and  saw  vast  numbers  of  well-dressed 
and  apparently  contented  negroes. 
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The  service  at  St.  Luke's  Church  is  an  extreme 
ritualistic  one.  The  curate  and  apparitor  were  Eng- 
lishmen, and  I  believe  the  organist  as  well. 

Religious  bodies  in  America,  as  a  rule,  aim  at  power. 
In  Baltimore  this  is  especially  the  case,  the  Methodists 
carrying  the  palm  for  arrogance  and  intolerance. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BALTIMORE.  —  WASHINGTON.  —  WHITE     HOUSE. — PRESI- 
DENT. GBANT. — TKEASUBY. — THE  CAPIIOL. 

I  HAVE  before  stated  what  our  first  impressions  of 
Baltimore  were,  but  we  had  reason  to  change  our 
opinions  about  it  as  we  improved  our  acquaintance 
with  the  city  generally. 

Baltimore  is  the  chief  city  of  Maryland,  and  in  popu- 
lation and  commerce  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Patapsco  River.  It  em- 
braces an  area  of  about  twelve  square  miles,  and  is 
very  thickly  built  upon.  The  harbour  is  a  most  capa- 
cious one,  and  safe,  and  its  entrance  is  protected  by 
Fort  Me  Henry,  which,  I  was  told  more  than  once, 
the  Britishers  had  tried  to  take,  but  could  not. 

Its  history  dates  no  further  back  than  1729,  but  it 
was  not  till  1745  that  it  was  named  Baltimore,in  honour 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
Maryland.  The  first  street  paved  was  Baltimore- 
street,  in  1762,  and  in  1797  the  city  received  its  Char- 
ter. In  the  latter  year  the  population  was  26,000, 
anc  now  it  is  nearly '300,OOO.jSuch  has  been  the  effect  of 
its  extensive  trade.  Large  shipments  of  grain  are  made 
to  Europe,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  petroleum,  bacon,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  lard,  are  also  exported.  The  city  is 
also  the  chief  point  for  working  the  rich  copper  ores  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  produces  nearly  4,000  tons  of  re- 
fined  copper  yearly.  There  are  also  ironworks,  rolling 
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mills,  nail  factories,  locomotive  works,  cotton  factories, 
and  other  industrial  establishments,  numbering  2,261 
in  all.  The  canning  of  oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
is  estimated  to  reach  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  A  city  of  such  importance 
must  necessarily  have  its  public  buildings,  and 
some  of  them  arc  ornaments  to  the  place. 

The  Exchange  is  an  elegant  structure.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  240  feet,  its  six  columns  are  made  of  fine 
Italian  marble,  each  shaft  being  one  piece.  One  of  the 
finest  municipal  buildings  in  the  country  is  the  New 
City  Hall,  only  completed  in  1875,  built  of  white 
marble. 

There  are  numerous  libraries  and  educational 
academies,  and  societies.  Churches  and  chapels  are 
plentiful,  and  blind  asylums  and  insane  institutes  are 
well  represented.  Besides  the  numerous  small  parks,  I 
before  alluded  to,  there  are  several  large  parks,  the 
principal  being  the  Druid  Park,  noted  for  its  great 
natural  beauty.  It  was  opened  in  1861,  and  contains 
680  acres. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  monuments  which 
adorn  the  city,  it  is  named  the  "City  of  Monuments," 
or  the  "  Monumental  City."  The  principal  monument 
in  the  city  is  Washinghton  Monument  in  Mount 
Vernon  Place.  The  total  elevation  above  the 
river  level  is  312^  feet.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
an  outer  casing  of  white  marble.  The  next  in  impor- 
tance is  the  Battle  Monument,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  defending  the  City  in  September, 
1814.  The  whole  height  of  this  monument  is  only  52J, 
feet.  There  are  several  other  monuments  but  none  that 
need  any  special  mention. 

.We  had  now  completed  our  programme  so  far  as  the 
American  Continent  was  concerned,  but  as  we  had  still 
a  day  to  spare  we  determined  to  visit  Washington,  which 
la  not  more  than  40  miles  distant. 

Of  the  two  routes  we  chose  the  .Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road,  and  had  a  pleasant  run  through  flat  but 
apparently  well-cultivated  land.  When  within  a  short 
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distance  from  Washington  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
Capitol,  the  dome  of  which  is  not  much  unlike  that  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  but  much  more  prominent. 

Washington  city  is  the  political  capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  to  niy  mind,  one  of  the  prettiest, 
if  not  the  prettiest  place  we  had  seen.  It  covers  an 
area  of  four  and  a  half  miles  long  by  two  and  a  half 
broad,  embracing  nearly  eleven  square  miles;  a  very 
small  portion  of  this,  however,  is  as  yet  built  upon. 
It  is  thought  that  Washington  himself  chose  the  spot 
for  the  future  ccapital,  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  he 
certainly  superintended  the  laying  out  of  it.  He  in- 
tended to  have  it  named  the  "  Federal  City,"  but  in 
1791  it  was  named  "  The  City  cf  Washington." 

Although  its  commerce  and  manufactures  are  unim- 
portant, the  growth  of  the  population  has  been  remark- 
ably rapid.  In  1860  the  inhabitants  numbered  60,000, 
in;  1870,  109,199;  while  in  the  present  year  it  is  com- 
puted that  no  less  than  130,000  live  in  this  City.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  include  the  floating  population  of 
several  thousands  which  are  congregated  here  during 
the  sitting  of  Congress. 

We  took  the  cars,  intending  to  visit  the  United 
States  Treasury,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  busiest  and  most  fashionable  street  in  the 
City.  It  is  160  feet  wide,  with  rows  of 
trees  on  each  side,  and  the  buildings  are 
mostly  the  leading  hotels,  stores,  theatres 
&c.  I  remember  as  we  passed  along  this  street,  seeing 
a  dead  horse  lying  on  the  ground-  It  had  run  away 
with  its  master,  and  run  with  its  head  against  the 
street  car  which  immrdiately  preceded  us,  and  dropped 
down  dead.  Although  but  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  its  death,  flies  in  thousands  were  upon  it  as  it 
lay  blistering  with  the  heat  of  the  sun .  The  occupant 
of  the  trap  got  off  with  a  broken  leg. 

Whan  we  arrived  at  the  Treasury  we  found  such  a 
host  of  visitors  before  us,  that  we  thought  it  best 
to  leave  our  cards  and  call  igaia.  Close  to  the  Treasury 
is  the  Executive  Mansion,  gcneraHy  termed  the 
<(  White  House/'  the  official  residence  of  the  President 
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of  the  United  States.  Being  too  early  to  see  him,  we 
strolied  about  the  building  and  grounds.  The  House  is 
built  of  freestone,painted  white,!  70ft.  long  by  86ft.  deep, 
and  two  stories  high.  The  grounds  took  the  form  of  a 
pleasantly  laid-out  park,  with  conservatories,  #c.  The 
East  Room,  which  is  the  grand  parlour  of  the  President, 
is  a  fine  chamber  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20  feet 
high.  It  is  elegantly  furnished,  and  richly  decorated. 
On  the  same  floor  are  the  Blue,  lied,  and  Green  Rooms, 
likewise  complete  in  their  appointments. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  for  us  to  see  the 
President ;  but  twenty  minutes  before  that  time  the 
usher  told  us  President  Grant  was  ready  to  see  us,  and 
asked  me  for  my  card.  I  gave  him  the  last  I  had,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  ushered 
into  his  august  presence.  He  stood  near  the  table 
as  we  entered  with  my  card  in  his  hand.  He 
is  a  man  apparently  about  5  feet  6  or  7  inches 
in  height,  with  short  cut  grey  hair,  round  face, 
and  body,  and  seemed  very  quiet  and  sedate.  He  no 
sooner  saw  us  than  he  addressed  me  by  name,  extend- 
ing  his  hand,  and  asked  to  what  he  owed  this  visit.  I 
explained  to  him  that  we  were  two  Englishmen,  come 
to  see  America  and  the  Exhibition,  and  we  did  not 
think  our  visit  would  be  complete  without  paying  to 
him  our  respects.  He  thanked  us,  and  after  some 
further  conversation  somewhat  in  the  same  strain,  he 
wished  us  a  pleasant  out,  happy  return  home,  &c., 
shook  hands  with  us  again,  and  this  concluded  our 
interview  with  President  Grant. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Treasury,  and  were  just 
in  time  to  catch  our  turn  to  see  through  the  building. 
Tha  chief  Treasurer  shook  hands  with  us,  and  placed 
one  of  his  subordinates  at  our  command.  Our  first  place 
to,inspect  was  the  cash  room,  and  we  were  a  stonished  to 
see  so  much  femalelabour.  Theprincipalattraction  in  the 
building  is  the  "  Gold  Room,"  gold  being  conspicuous 
by  its  complete  absence.  In  this  department  there  are 
192  hands  employed,  of  which  165  are  ladies,  and  the 
sole  occupation  is  the  counting  and  destroying  dollar 
notes  as  they  are  received.  The  process  is  as  follows  : 
The  person  who  counts  the  notes,  ties  them  up,  puts 
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her  name  upon  the  bundle,  and  then  they  are  sent  to 
be  punctured  by  a  machine.  After  that  they  are  sent 
to  be  cut  into  halves,  each  half  is  then  sent  to 
separate  ladies,  who  count  them,  and  it'  correct  the 
treasurer  is  then  credited  with  their  value.  500,000 
dollars  are  destroyed  daily. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  the  chief  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  he  described  to  me  a  state  of  things  that  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  any  country  in  the  •world.  Although  he 
is  responsible  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  work  in  his 
department,  he  has  not  the  slightest  control  as  to  who 
he  shall  employ  or  who  discharge.  Nor  can  he  place 
his  hands  where  he  thinks  they  are  most  fitted  for. 
Everybody  is  appointed  through  influence,  and  he  or 
she  who  can  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  'influence 
will  get  the  best  place,  and,  consequently,  the  greatest 
salary. 

The  building  itself  is  a  most  magnificent  one.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  building  for  the  purpose  in  the 
world.  The  front  has  an  unbroken  colonnade  242  feet 
long,  modelled  after  that  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens.  The  west,  south,  and  north  fronts  are  adorned 
•with  porticoes,  and  columns  of  enormus  size.  The 
building  contains  200  rooms,  lined  throughout  with  rich 
marble  in  decorative  combinations. 

As  we  traversed  the  streets  on  our  way  to  the  Capi- 
tol we  could  not  but  admire  the  beautifully  clean  ap- 
pearance of  the  broad  streets,  paved  with  wood  and 
lined  with  trees. 

As  may  be  readily  imagined  the  principal  city  of  the 
United  States  will  have  many  Government  buildings 
There  are  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  buildings,  Patent 
Office,  Post  Office,Navy  Yard,  Arsenal,  besides  a  host  of 
theatres,  halls,  ealleries,  libraries,  churches,  chapel?, 
asylums,  parks,  cemeteries,  and  fine  market  hali?,  &e.( 
&o.  Amongst  the  many  monuments  is  one  partly 
finished,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  the  loftiest 
ani  finest  n  the  world.  What  is  built  of  it  reaches  174 
feet  high,  but  it  was  intended  to  be  600  feet  high 
without  the  base.  In  its  present  unfinished  state  it  is 
an  eyesore  to  passers-by. 
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Here,  as  at  all  the  American  cities  we  had  passed 
through,  we  heard  great  cries  of  poverty:  but  Washing- 
ton certainly  was  the  quietest  place  we  had  seen. 

We  had  left  the  principal  sight  of  the  City — the 
Capitol — till  the  last.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  Capitol 
Hill,  90  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  main  buildii'g  352 
feet  long,  and  121  feet  deep,  and  two  wings,  or  exteu- 
tions,  each  238  by  140  feet.  Its  whole  length  is 
751  feet,  and  the  area  covered  rather  more 
than  three-and-a-half  acres.  The  material  of 
the  central  building  is  yellow  freestone,  painted 
white,  but  the  wings  are  pura  white  marble. 
The  whole  building  ia  surrounded  by  beautifully 
cultivated  grounds,  embellished  with  fountains,  statu- 
ary, &c.,  and  embrace  about  30  acres.  The  main  front 
is  adorned  with  three  grand  porticoes  of  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  steps  of  the  central  portico  are 
groups  of  statuary,  and  on  the  grounds  in  front  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Washington.  We  entered  by  the 
great  Bronae  Door,17  feet  high  and  nine  feet  wide,  which 
weighs  28,000  Ibs.,  snd  cost  30,000  dollars.  It  con- 
tains in  the  eight  panels  scenes  from  the  history 
of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America,  and  It) 
statuettes  cf  contemporaries  o£  Columbus.  This  opens 
into  the  Rotunda,  96  feet  diameter,  and  180  feet  high. 
It  contains  eight  large  pictures  from  American  history, 
namely,  "The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  "The 
Surrender  of  Oenerel  Burgoyne,"  "The  Sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis,"  "  General  Washing- 
ton Resigning  his  Commission,''  Landing  of  Columbus," 
"  The  Discovery  of  the  Mississipi,"  "  The  Baptism  of 
Pachonitas,"  and  "  The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims." 
Over  the  four  entrances  are  four  scenes  cut  in  stone, 
also  taken  from  American  history.  After  seeing  as 
much  as  we  could  below  we  ascended  365  steps  to  the 
top  of  the  dome,  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the  vast 
pile.  Great  as  was  the  labour  entailed  in  the  ascent, 
during  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  we  were  amply 
repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  obtained  from  its  sum- 
mit. Every  building  was  distinctly  visible,  and  every 
sti  eet  was  spread  out,  fan-like,  before  us.  All  the  streets 
seemed  to  take  their  starting  point  from  the  Capitol, 
and  their  course  was  distinctly  seen  for  miles 
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ia  one  straight  line,  the  picture  being  enhanced 
by  the  green  trees  which  lined  the  streets 
in  every  direction.  A  flag  floated  from  the 
Xorth  wing,  which  indicated  that  the  Senate  was  in 
session,  while  another  on  the  south  wing  notified  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  sitting.  We  visited 
them,  and  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
beyond  any  description.  The  Chairman  was  transact, 
ing  some  sort  of  business  that  appeared  to  pertain  to 
him  alone,  and  so  indifferent  did  ht>  seem  to  all  around 
him  that  he  might  have  been  in  a  private  office.  Some 
of  the  members  were  reading  newspapers,  some  laugh- 
ing and  lounging.  Three  or  four  members  were  speak- 
ing at  owe  time,  while  others  would  jump  up  now  and 
then  and  interrupt  the  speakers.  Scarcely  one  in  the 
place  seemed  to  care  for  what  was  transpiring.  The 
scene  was  one  mass  of  confusion. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  were  well 
pleased  with  our  visit  to  Washington,  and  as  we  had 
only  one  more  day  to  stay  in  America,  we  took  the  next 
train  to  Baltimore.  We  attached  some  little  importance 
to  this  journey  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  as  it 
was  the  last  time  we  should  travel  on  the  American 
cars,  the  last  time  to  hear  the  ominous  whistle,  or  the 
tolling  bell  on  the  engine. 

On  our  return  we  were  greeted  with  a  sight  of  the 
Bolton  Weekly  Journal,  and  I  need  not  Bay  that  its  con- 
tents were  eagerly  scanned. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

LEAVE  BALTIMORE. — STORM.— HALIFAX. — FOG. — KEW- 
VOl'XDLAXD. — ICEBERGS. — LIVERPOOL. 

As  we  went  the  following  morning  to  the  boat,  we 
calle^,  as  usual,  at  the  Post  Office,  and  were  greeted 
with  the  sight  of  several  letters,  two  having  come  from 
Bolton.  I  before  mentioned  having  sent  our  luggage 
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from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  there  to  wait  until  we 
wanted  it.  On  presenting  our  cheques  the  luggage  was 
handed  to  us,  and  we  conveyed  it  to  the  Caspian, 
which  was  lying  at  Locust  Point. 

We  took  'possession  of  our  berths,  and  found  that 
we  were  the  sole  occupants.  We  had  not  long  to 
wait  oefore  starting.  Exactly  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  Captain  Trocks  gave 
the  signal  to  the  engineer,  and  we  slowly  moved 
through  the  water  from  Baltimore. 

As  we  sailed  past  Fort  Mc.Henry  a  tine  view  of  the 
harbour  was  afforded  us  with  the  forest  of  masts  and 
the  distant  city.  Notwithstanding  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun,  we  continued  to  parade  the  deck,  and  see 
what  there  was  to  be  seen  of  Baltimore  till  it  faded  in 
the  distance.  Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  we  had  reached 
a  very  shallow  point,  and  the  Caspian  ran  aground. 
A  small  steamer  had  followed  us  out  to  pull  the  ship  off 
again  in  case  of  need,  as  it  peems  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  ground.  After  passing  this  point, 
our  ship  increased  speed,  and  once  more  we  could  see 
nothing  but  the  sky  and  sea.  We  now  experienced 
what  it  was  to  be  exposed  to  an  American  summer  sun, 
little  thinking  that  we  should  experience  the  other  ex- 
treme before  many  days  were  over. 

OH  the  third  day  after  sailing,  the  day  was  again 
beautifully  fine,  the  sea  quite  blue,  and  lots  of  porpoises 
could  be  seen  sporting  in  the  water.  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  the  sun  appear  so  large  and  red  as  it 
did  that  night  when  it  sank  behind  the  mountains  of 
peaceful  billows.  The  passengers  were  on  deck  enjoy- 
ing the  beautiful  evening  "  on  the  ocean  wave,"  when 
almost  without  notice  the  lightning  burst  through  the 
clouds,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  and  awful  peals  of 
thunder.  The  water  ssemed  euddenly  lashed  into 
fury,  and  beat  about  the  ship  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
threaten  either  damage  or  destruction.  As  the  great 
moving  heap  of  water  rose  above  the  ship  on  both 
sides,  it  seemed  as  if  we  must  be  engulphed.  Dining 
flashes  of  lightning,  shoals  of  flah  could  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  their  white  silvery  bodies  reflect" 
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ing  back  the  vivid  lightning,     b'orne  we   saw  actually 
leaping  out  of  the  water. 

Happily  ior  our  safety  and  peace  of  mind  the  storm 
was  of  short  duration,  and  the  day  after  was  calm  and 
fine.  At  nine  o'clock  that  night  we  saw  Scarborough 
Lighthouse,  and  two  hours  after  the  Caspian  was 
moored  hi  safety,  in  the  capacious  bay  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  following  morning  we  were  up  soon  and  off  the 
ship.  The  water  appeared  almost  alive  with  fish,  and 
seamen  as  well  as  passengers  were  employing  the  early 
Sabbath  morning  with  fishing.  An  old  seaman  in  about 
an  hour  came  to  the  ship  with  a  bucket  full  of  flukes, 
and  heaps  of  fish  were  lying  about  the  wharf. 

As  we  had  to  wait  here  for  mails  which  would  not 
be  ready  for  two-and-a-half  days,  we  determined  to  see 
as  much  of  the  place  as  possible. 

M  ost  of  the  buildings  are  made  of  wood,  including 
public  buildings,  churches,  chapels,  and  cathedral. 
The  only  English  garrison  in  America  is  at  Halifax, 
and  but  for  that  the  place  would  be  very  quiet.  The 
chief  trade  upon  which  the  inhabitants  depend  is  a  large 
import  and  export  fish  trade.  As  the  town  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  there  are  very  few  level  streets. 
The  garrison  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  sum- 
mit, thus  commanding  the  bay  with  its  guiis.  The 
town  altogether  has  a  most  neglected  and  dirty  appear- 
ance, no  painter  having  been  employed  in  beautifying 
any  of  the  houses  or  shops  for  some  considerable  time. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  a  very  pleasant  place 
called  Dartmouth.  Xot  far  from  it  a  tribe  of  Indians 
is  encamped.  These,  of  course,  we  went  to  see,  and 
found  a  number  of  tents  and  wigwams,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  loitering  or  playing  about.  They 
resembled  our  Gypsies  for  colour  and  manner  of  dress- 
ing. 

Just  as  the  gun  proclaimed  the  hour  of  twelve  on  tho 
Tuesday  following,  the  mails  were  thrown  on  board, 
aad  Captain  Trocks  (who  had  been  on  the  bridge 
waiting)  gave  the  signal  to  leave  Halifax.  We  took  on 
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a  good  number  of  passengers,  and  the  intermediate  was 
no  longer  in  our  sole  possession.  Several  officers  of 
the  60th  Rifles  and  Engineers  (both  stationed  here) 
were  amongst  the  new  comers.  The  steerage  was 
largely  augmented,  and  one,  a  Swede,  was  very  con- 
sumptive. The  steward  was  very  considerate  to  him, 
and  allowed  him  superior  food  and  unremitting  attend- 
ance. He  had  a  chair  made  specially  for  him  that  he 
might  sit  at  ease  on  the  deck.  This  passenger  was 
brought  ashore  at  Liverpool  in  a  coffin.  He  died  as 
soon  as  we  left  Queenstown. 

The  day  we  left  Halifax  was  fine  and  warm,  but  the 
day  after  a  cold,  keen,  wind  sprang  up,  loaded  with  fog. 
The  voyage  from  Halifax  to  Newfoundland  was  the 
most  anxious  and  depressing  of  our  whole  voyage. 
Fog  prevailed  all  the  time;  the  ominous  fog  signals 
were  blown  every  two  minutes;  the  engines  only  ran 
quarter  speed  at  first,  and  after  they  were  titnply  set  in 
motion  for  two  minutes  and  then  stopped  till  the  ship 
had  ceased  to  move;  and  soundings  were  repeatedly 
taken  to  ascertain  our  whereabouts,  as  we  never  saw  the 
sun.  Add  to  this  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which 
was  extremely  cold.  Every  article  of  wearing  apparel 
that  coxild  be  piled  upon  them  the  passengers  called 
into  requisition.  Mufflers,  overcoats,  shawls,  and 
wrappers  were  so  placed  as  to  leave  nothing 
visible  but  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Besides 
the  danger  of  running  upon  the  rocks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
sea,  there  was  the  danger  of  a  collision  with  some 
other  vessel.  The  fog  turned  into  drizzling  rain, 
which  for  a  time — perhaps  half  an  hour — made  objects 
visible  about  six  or  eight  yards  away.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  gleams  of  light  that  we  were  nearly  on 
the  point  of  running  down  a  schooner.  She  crossed 
our  bows  from  port  to  starboard,  and  such  was  the 
narrowness  of  her  escape  that  as  she  passed  to  our 
starboard  there  was  not  two  yards  between  the  Caspian 
and'  her. 

Captain  Trocks  expressed  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
to  me.  He  and  the  other  officers,  wrapped  in  water- 
proofs, and  Sou'  Westers  on  their  heads,  never  left  the 
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deck,  and  the  Captain  scarcely  ever  left 
the  bridge.  When  we  paw  him  so  anxious 
about  the  safety  of  the  ship,  it  did 
not  re-assure  us  in  the  least.  The  second  day  clcsed 
with  more  rain,  and  a  gradual  improvement  took  place, 
and  more  speed  put  on.  At  9  p.m.  a  distant  light  was 
seen,  and  immediately  the  two  cannons  on  deck  were 
fired,  and  rockets  went  rushing  into  the  air  as  a  signal 
to  the  pilot.  An  hour  later  he  came  aboard,  and  we 
neared  the  shores  of  Newfoundland;  the  moon  and  stars 
shone  brilliantly,  making  the  black  towering  rocks  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  exceedingly 
narrow,  there  not  being  more  room  than  would  admit 
two  vessels  at  one  time,  but  once  in,  a  fine  triangular 
bay  is  visible,  upon  the  edge  of  which  St.  John's  is 
built.  Upon  the  highest  promontory  was  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John's,  plainly  seen,  bathed  in  moonlight. 

As  we  had  already  lost  more  than  twelve  hours,  the 
Captain  was  anxious  to  proceed, so  he  announced  if  any 
passenger  wanted  to  go  ashore  they  must  be  in  tho 
ship  in  an  hour  and  a-balf,  so  we  had  but  time  to  look 
at  that  part  close  to  the  water. 

About  a  quarter  to  one  on  the  30th  of  June  we  left 
Newfoundland  for  Queenstown.  When  we  arose  the 
same  morning  the  sty  was  again  dull,  the  wind  cold 
and  blustering,  burdened  with  fog.  Soon  after  dinner 
the  fog  cleared  away,  and  a  cry  of  an  iceberg  brought 
up  every  passenger  who  could  crawl  up  the  hatchway. 
It  was  a  very  large  one,  with  two  pinnacles,  about  five 
miles  away  on  our  port.  When  this  had  vanished, 
another,  like  a  pyramid,  and  one  that  resembled 
Trinity  Church  in  appearance,  was  seen  in  the 
same  quarter.  Shortly  after  a  cluster  of  them  came, 
one  of  them,  with  pinnacles  and  towers,  had  the  same 
appearance  as  Bolton  Town  Hall,  and  was  as  far  out  of 
the  water.  The  smallest  of  tJie  group  could  not  be  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  high,  while  the  largest  would 
be  more  than  five  hundred  feet.  Just  as  the  sun 
was  setting  more  than  a  dozen  was  before  us  in  our 
course.  The  most  enchanting  scene  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  on  the  ocean  was  that  night.  There 
was  no  darkness.  The  northern  lights  on  our  port  side, 
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and  the  silvery  moon  on  our  starboard,  lit  up  the  dull 
looking  ocean  and  seemed  to  convert  it  into  a  sea  of 
molten  silver. 

On  the  Sunday  after  we  had  a  full  choral  church 
service,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  saloon,  the 
officiating  clergyman  being  the  Bev.  Jos.  F. 
Phelps,  precenter  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Newfound- 
land. After  each  service  a  collection  was  made  in  aid 
of  the  Seamans'  Orphanage,  Liverpool.  In  the  after- 
noon  the  Rev.  T.  Watson  (Methodist)  officiated.  In  aid 
of  the  same  charitable  object  a  concert  was  given  the 
following  evening,  when  Col.  Hall  presided,  and  Col. 
Gordon,  of  the  60th  Ritfes,  gave  a  reading.  Amongst 
the  performers  were  a  Scotch  family  (Kennedy  family, 
professionals),  who  delighted  the  audience  with  their 
rendering  of  Scotch  glees,  songs,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Hutchinson,  of  Glasgow,  who  are  now  occupy- 
ing prominent  positions  in  the  Musical  World  of 
Scotland. 

With  fair  wind  and  tine  weather  and  a  prospect  of  a 
speedy  release  from  the  confinement  of  a  ship,  all 
hearts  beat  high,  full  of  pleasure  and  hope.  Every 
night  glee  singing  and  dancing  to  instrumental  music. 
Old  stories  were  re-told,  and  new  ones  introduced.  Two 
of  the  latter  I  will  at  some  future  time  renew  -my 
acquaintance  with  the  reader,  and  give  them. 

On  the  midnight  of  the  seventh  day  from  leaving 
Newfoundland,  the  joyful  intelligence  was  given  that 
land  was  in  sight,  and  the  following  morning  saw  us 
scudding  along  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland.  At 
11-30  we  stopped  at  Queenstown  to  send  oft'  passengers 
and  luggage,  and  after  half-an-hours'  delay  we  started 
for  home.  Home  !  There  was  a  charm  about  the 
word  which  no  one  can  appreciate  but  those  who  have 
been  absent,  and  gone  through  real  or  imaginary 
dangers.  As  nearly  all  on  the  ship  were  natives  of 
England,  it  can  readily  be  believed  that  few  slept  that 
last  night  on  board.  I  remember  point;  on  deck  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning  and  finding 
several  passengers  with  luggage  in  hand,  although  we 
had  not  yet  sighted  land. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  crossed  the  bar,  entered  the 
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Mersey,  and  felt  safe  when  we  could  sec  land  oil  both 
sides. 

We  stopped  off  New  Brighton,  waiting  for  the  tender 
to  fetch  us  off.  As  we  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  watch- 
ing the  boat  draw  near,  we  heard  voices  calling  our 
names,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  our  two 
friends,  Mr.  I.  Openshaw  and  Mr.  W .  Wood,  in  the 
tender.  They  informed  us  that  nearer  and  dearer 
friends  were  waiting  for  us  at  Liverpool. 

Xeed  I  say  any  more  ?  Need  1  describe  the  rapturous 
meeting  which  awaited  us,  or  the  thousand  and  one 
questions  and  inquiries  we  had  to  answer  i  Will  not 
the  reader's  fertile  brain  supply  more  than  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  say  '! 

One  word  more.  I  have  not  mentioned  anything  of  the 
shipov  the  conduct  of  its  officers  on  my  return  voyage; 
but  it  has  not  been  because  they  do  not  deserve  it. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  Captain  Trocks 
and  his  officers,  especially  the  steward,  and  second 
steward,  Mr.  Forshaw,  with  whom  I  cime  most  in 
contact. 

Having  now  brought  my  journey  of  "  Ten  Thousand 
Miles  in  Fifty  Days  "  to  a  conclusion,  I  will  bid  fare- 
well to  the  kind,  indulgent  reader  in  the  following 
original  lines  on — 

THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

Flow  on,  thou  merry  dancing  wave, 

And  thou    good  ship,  speed  well ; 
Mine  eyes  what  joyous  teardrops  lave  ! 

My  breast  what  tumults  swell  ! 
How  well  she  ploughs,  with  gallant  prows, 

The  briny  ocean's  foam  ; 
Hurrah  '.  hurrah  !  for  England  ! 

If  or  England  and  for  home  ! 

Faro » ell,  farewell,  thou  giant  land, 

strong  in  young-manhood's  prime, 
From  northern  snow  to  torrid  glow, 

Ernbi  acinif  every  clime. 
I'm  proii't  to  trace  thy  sturdy  i  ace 

From  Knglish  stock  ha.;  come : 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  I  for  Eng  and  '. 

For  England  and  for  home  ! 
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Farewell  to  scenes  sublime  and  vast, 

Welcome  to  scenes  1  love  ; 
Trne  wife  will  meet,  dear  friends  will  greet, 

And  social  pleasures  move. 
The  first  may  fire,  the  last  ne'er  tire, 

Forgot  net  when  we  roam. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  England  ! 

For  England  and  for  horns  ! 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  homeward  voyage,  I  append  the  following 
' '  Abstract  of  the  Log  of  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship 
Company's  screw-steamer  Caspian,  2,727  tons,  M. 
Tracks,  commander,  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool,  via 
Halifax  and  St.  Johns  : — 


Date: 

Wed.  June  21 

Thursday,  June  22.. . 

Friday,  June  23 

Saturday,  June  24 ... 
Tuesday,  June  27 ... 
Wedm'sday,  June  28. 
Thursday,  June  29  . 

Friday,  June  30 

Saturday.  July    1. .  . . 

Sunday,  July  2 

Monday,  July  3 

Tuesday,  July  4  .... 
Wednesday,  July  5. . 
Thursday,  July  6  . . 


Winds. 
X  K  X  \V 
.  \\  N  W 

w  s 

,  s  i:  s  w 
.ss  w  w 
.  s  s  w 

.SWWSW 

,\  w  w 

X  K 

K  s  ]•: 
>  w  \v 


Courses     I  is.      Lat.        Ion. 


.various  .  .293. 
.N  60  K  ..245. 
.X43K..269. 
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.various..  267. 
.various..  210. 
.\71  K  ..122. 
.N75E  ..276. 
.X73E..260. 
.X79K  -.265. 

270. 

273. 

267. 

240.. 

3.37^ 


.37'45X..73'49W 
.39'49  ..6849W 
.43'06  ..6447AV 

.45'35X..57'38W 
.4630N..52'50W 
.48'OSX..49'47W 
.4919X..43'03W 
.50'33X..  6'37W 
.51'21X..29'43W 
.5V43X..2231W 
.51'45X..15'09W 
off  <x>ueenst<i\\H 
t"  Liverpool. 


Built  at  Govan,  on  the  Clyde,  in  1870;  k.sth  349.V  feet :'  300 
liorsc  jxtwcr.  Crew  of  95,  all  told  :  Officers  and  engineers,  12  ; 
boatswains,  2;  carpenters,  2;  seamen,  28;  firemen,  24;  Cooks 
and  stewards,  27 ;  total,  95.  Passengers :  Cabin,  82 ;  inter- 
mediate, 5;  steerage,  36;  total  123." 
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